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LAY CORNER-STONE OF 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


Impressive Ceremony Marks the 
Dedicatory Exercises of 
$1,000,000 Building 


Governor Guild, Eben D. Jordan and 
Others Make Speeches in the Presence 
of a Large’ Gathering, Including Many 
Celebrities—An Important Step in the 
City’s Musical Development. 


Boston, Dec. 1.—The first performance 
connected with the Boston Opera Company, 
that of laying the corner-stone of the new 
$1,000,000 opera house, was successfully ac- 
complished before a noteworthy gathering 
of people, prominent in music, the profes- 
sions and business yesterday afternoon at 
3:30 o'clock. 
Eben D. Jordan, president of the Boston 
Opera Company, and the man who is build- 


ing the opera house at his own expense, and 
who will lease it to the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. 

The speech of the afternoon was »made 
by Governor Curtis Guild, Jr., who was 
introduced by Mr. Jordan. The following 
telegrams were among those received from 
prominent artists: 

“I send mty greetings and regret that | 
cannot be present ata ceremony in which 
I take such a deep interest and which has 
my best wishes.” 


The corner-stone was laid by 


EMMA EAMES. 
Best 


(Signed ) 

“Regret unable to be present. 
wishes on this auspicious occasion.” 

(Signed) GERALDINE FARRAR. 

Signor Scotti sent a telegram in French, 
expressing his heartiest good wishes and 
regrets that he was unable to be present. 

Governor Guild spoke in part as follows: 

“A number of years ago I had the pleas 
ure of witnessing the most perfect theat 
rical performance I believe | have ever 
seen. Richard Mansfield took part, and 
the performance was made possible by Mr 
Jordan, the elder, and his son, who is to 
day laying the corner-stone of this opera 
house. It seems to me that this may be a 
happy augury for the success of the new 
opera in Boston. I am sure that we shall 
have perfect performances, perfect in 
every detail. 

“As Boston was the original 
oratorio, orchestral music and the perform 
ance of symphony, it is right that Boston 
should now take its place in the world of 
opera. We owe quite as much to the 
naturalized citizeh as to the native Ameri- 
can, I believe, and I am confident Boston 
will hold its own in opera as well as ora 
torio and orchestra music.” 

Continuing, Mr Guild spoke of music 
as an inspiration and of the effect it has 
had in many places and upon many people. 
He called to mind the time in a National 
convention when the band played “The Red, 
White and Blue,” producing a wonderful 
effect in drawing together opposed fac- 
tions. At this moment Mr. Guild was re- 
minded that this particular selection was 
written by the father of Henry Russell, 
the director of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Guild then spoke of his con- 
viction that the opera in Boston will act as 
an inspiration to better life, higher thoughts 
and further accomplishments, not only in 
Boston and this commonwealth, but 
throughout the country. 
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Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, with her husband and her three splendid boys—This 
give her recital at Carnegie Hall on the afternoon of December 12—It will be her last appearance in New York for 


two years, as she goes to Europe for a long tournée 
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distinguished and most popular artist will 





Mr. Jordan said a few words before 
spreading the mortar over the iron plate 
under which was placed the bronze box in 
the center of the corner-stone. Addressing 
himself to the stockholders of the company, 
he said that he was gratified at the interest 
with which they had entered into the proj 
ect and sincerely hoped that at the end of 
the third season the stockholders would 
be able to say to the directors “well done.” 

The telegrams of congratulation were 
read by Mr. Russell. The cover of the 
stone was lowered into place at exactly 
3:30 o'clock 


[Continued on page 8] 


Constantino Creates Sensation in Phila. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 2.—Florencio Con- 
stantino, the Spanish tenor, made his first 
appearance with the Hammerstein opera 
forces last night, in “Rigoletto,” scoring a 
sensational success. His duet with Mme. 
Tetrazzini brought forth five encores, the 
audience again recalling both artists five 
times at the end of the act. 





Theater, opera and concert ticket specula 
tion was abolished in New York Tuesday 
by an ordinance which forbids the selling 
of tickets either by individuals on side 
walks or by hotel and other agencies. 


Conried Sues the Metropolitan 


A suit for $90,000 has been brought by 
Heinrich Conried against the Conried Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, for breach of 
contract. Samuel Untermeyer is Mr. Con 
ried’s attorney, and Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., is acting for the company, en 
deavoring to reach an agreement. The suit 
results from the severance of the connec 
tion of Mr. Conried with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 

The contract had several years to run, 
when Sig. Gatti-Casazza took charge of 
affairs. The suit is in regard to the pos 
sible profits under the contract. 
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AMERICAN COMPOSER BONCI’S GUEST 


Albert Mildenberg Visited Celebrated Tenor at His Villa Near Florence 
Before Returning to America—To Write Music for 
Libretto ie Italian . 





AMERICAN COMPOSER AND EMINENT ITALIANS AT CARDS 


Reading from left to right: Albert Mildenberg, Alessandro Bonci, Signor Natali 
and Signor Spadoni. 


When in Italy last Summer Albert Mil- 
denberg, the American composer, was for 
some time the guest of Alessandro Bonci, 
the celebrated tenor of the Metropolitan, 


at the latter’s villa at Pistoia, near Flor- 
ence. Mr. Bonci was studying the principal 
role in Mr. Mildenberg’s opera “Michael 
Angelo,” which he is to create at the pre- 
miére of the work in Vienna next Spring. 
During their conferences in regard to the 
opera the singer and the composer became 
close friends. Mr. Bonci is so favorably 
impressed by the new work and its musical 
and dramatic possibilities that he has ex- 
pressed the hope to have an opportunity 
of appearing in it in New York. 

In the larger picture herewith repro- 
duced, which was snapped while the two 
artists were taking an automobile trip, they 


are seen posed as traveling troubadours. 
Mr. Bonci, playing a guitar, has struck the 
characteristic attitude, while Mr. Milden- 
berg, equipped with the automobile horn, 
on which he has just played an elaborate 
cadenza, is looking for free-will offerings. 
The pianist-composer, who is proud of his 
American birth and ancestry, was invari- 
ably referred to as the “Italo-Americano” 
during his sojourn in Italy. 

In the group in the smaller picture the 
erstwhile “troubadours” are seen at a game 
of cards with Signor Natali, the eriment 
surgeon of Bologna, and Signor Spadoni, 
assistant Intendant of the Bologna Opera. 
Mr. Mildenberg is wearing the sixty-cent 
Italian felt hat that made him the butt of 
many jokes on the part of his friends there. 
He makes a fad of cheap felt hats, and 
has a motley collection of them, picked 





ALBERT MILDENBERG AND ALESSANDRO BONCI AS TROUBADOURS 


up in Naples, Rome; Milan, Florence and 
other Italian cities. 

Among the distinguished Italians with 
whom he came in contact was Raffaello 
Melani, the playwright and librettist, whose 
last play, “La Fratelli del Terra,” produced 
by Novelli, in Turin, is one of the successes 


of the year. He has written a new one-act 
libretto for Mr. Mildenberg, who will have 
the music completed in time to have the 
opera produced in Bologna in the Spring. 
“Michael Angelo” is scheduled for pro- 
duction in Austria, Germany and Italy next 
March. 





SUNDAY GONCERTS NOW PROJECTED IN PHILA. 





Local Symphony Orchestra Takes 
Steps to Begin Series 
This Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 30.—Sunday con- 
certs by the Philadelphia Orchestra are 
likely to be given here during the present 
season. Mayor Reyburn and the other 
city authorities are not opposed to the 
project and there is little opposition from 
the religious element. Oscar Hammer- 
stein may be induced to lease his new op- 
era house for the purpose, as the charter 
of the Academy of Music forbids the use 
of the building for any purpose on Sun- 
day. 

The Orchestra’s management desires to 
give the concerts in order to reduce, and 
if possible wipe out, the annual deficit. Be- 
fore any action is taken, however, the sen- 
timent of the guarantors will be respected. 

This week the Orchestra gives the eve- 
ning concert on Thursday instead of Sat- 
urday. The regular Friday matinée is un- 
changed. Luther Conradi, pianist, will be 
the assisting artist. ; 

The second concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given at the Acad- 


emy of Music this evening. The soloist 

was Marie Rappold, one of the principal 
dramatic sopranos of the Metropolitan Op- 
era House. The feature of the program 
was Strauss’s tone poem, “Ein Heldenleben.” 
In sharp contrast with this were three 
charming dances by the French composer 
Gretry—“Tambourin,” “Menuet” and “Gi- 
gue,” from the heroic ballet, “Cephalus and 
Procris.” 

A private recital was given last Wednes- 
day evening by the pupils of Clarence K. 
Bawden. A varied program was skillfully 
rendered. The following took part: John 
Curtis, Jr., the fourteen-year-old son of 
the president of the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society; Edith Grieves, Elizabeth K. 
Clothier ; two duets by Anna S. Kittelle 
and Mr. Bawden, and Frederick Callon and 
Mr. Bawden, and a vocal solo by Emma 
F. Rihl were pleasing features of the enter- 
tainment. 

The People’s Choral Union, under the 
direction of Anne McDonough, is rehears- 
ing for the fourth public concert by the 
organization, to be given in Musical Fund 
Hall, December 10. Van Bree’s “St. Ce- 
cilia’s Day,” with the assistance of Nicho- 
las Douty as soloist, and Edith Mahon at 
the piano, will be the program offering. 

At Witherspoon Hall this evening Arthur 
Whiting continued his interesting course of 





Evolution of Pianoforte 


>. E. E. 


recitals on “The 
Music.” 





Charpentier to Visit America? 


Operatic and musical circles are interested 
in a rumor to the effect that Charpentier 
will probably visit New York this season. 
He: is in splendid health, and is not only 
interested in “Louise,” but he is negotiat- 
ing for his newest work, “Le Couronne- 
ment de la Muse,” said to be very beautiful 
and written in his best vein. 





Fannie Dillon Writes Music for “Saul” 

Los. ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 28.—Fannie 
Charles Dillon, the Los Angeles composer 
who attracted the attention of Carrefio, 


Paderewski, Harold Bauer and Adela Verne 
last Winter, has completed a musical set- 
ting for Browning’s “Saul.” The work was 
introduced a few evenings ago to a small 
gathering of invited musicians by Miss 
Dillon and Mrs. Merrill Moore Grigg, who 
read the poem. The composition is pro- 
nounced to be of marked originality, and 
sustained inspiration. It made a deep im- 
pression. Mrs. Grigg and Miss Dillon will 
present it at their joint recitals this season. 





When Verdi’s Requiem is sung at one of 
the Campanini Sunday Concerts at the 
Manhattan this season the stage will be ar- 
ranged to represent the chancel of a church, 
while the choristers will be garbed as 
monks and nuns. 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


OF BALTIMORE 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
Staff of 67 Eminent European and American Masters, including 


W. Ed. Heimendahl, Harold Phillips 


Howard Brockway, J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 
Louis Bachner, 


Ernest Hutcheson, Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 


Scholarships, Diplomas, Teacher’s Certificates. 
Catalogue of Courses, Grades, Terms, etc., mailed on request. 


Teacher of Singing a 
leading musical authorities of Europe. The most 
advanced method of producing the natural singing 
voice. STUDIO: 54 W 2th ST. NEW YO 





Potischalk | yric Schoo 


A comprehensive, well-graded Musical Education, 
Instrumental and Vocal, by Teachers exclusively 
attached tothe School. Catalog mailed. 


_ KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


sunt CUMMING 


COACHING. RECITALS. ORATORIO. 


THEODORE HABELMANN 
SCHOOL OF OPERA (Syren 


Mildenberg 


ALBERT 





SOPRANO 


Studio Address: 24 W. 3ist Street 


Direction, J. E. Francke, 1402 Broadway, New York 


CONCERT 


| HISSEM 


Formerly Stage Director of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New An 


909 WEST END AVEN 
Phone 7039 River. NEW YORE N N.Y. 


PIANIST 


136 West 77th Street. NEW YORK 


MARY 


DE MOSS : 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Director 
Formerly Lecturer on Music at Princeton University 


The Alpine, 55 West 33d Street 
‘Tal. 6120-38th St. NEW YORK 


SOPRANO 
7106 W 90thSt. Phone: 3552 River 
Management. LOUDON G. CHARLTON 


Carnegie Hall. New York 








DRESDEN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA obrespen. "Germany 


Originally Conducted by ROBERT SCHUMANN and RICHARD WAGNER. 


FIRST TOUR IN AMERICA 


HERR WILLY OLSEN, Conductor 


Management: R. E. Johnston, St. James Bidg., Broadway & 26th Si., New York. 


APRIL 12 TO MAY 28, 1909 


NOTE: 


Orchestra Consists of 65 


VICTOR I. CLARKE, Associate Conductor 


Mme. Nordica, Mme. Jome|li, Mme. Lanvendorff, Mme. Maconda, Mme. Bo.ton, Germaine Schnitzer, Balmeres, Spaulding, Petschaikoff 
Franklin Lawsen, Frederick Hastings, Edwin Lockhart, Edouard Dethier, Avery Belvor, w'\ appear as soloists with this orchestra. 


Eminent Musicians. 
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Choral Society 





MUSIC BY THE PEOPLE, NOT FOR THE PEOPLE, 
IS THE WATCHWORD AT ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 
Homer Norris, Organist, Theorist, Composer and Choirmaster, Tells of the Interesting Work He Con- 


ducts—Ambitious Programs Given At Special Services—Choir Members Express Their Loyalty 
by Willingness to Rehearse Whenever They Are Required—A Plan to Establish an East Side 
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THE BOYS’ CHOIR MARCHING INTO CHURCH 


“We have the most cosmopolitan church 
in New York; it is the common meeting 
ground of over 7,000 people. The pews 
are free; the mistress of the house may 
find herself in the same seat with her cook; 
we are absolutely democratic.” 

These words of the Rev. Hugh Birck 
head at once gave me a clue to the nature 
of the musical activities of St. George’s 
Church in Stuyvesant Square, New York, 
of which Homer Norris, organist, theorist 
and composer, is choirmaster. I had ex- 
pected to find an ordinary church with the 
usual service; instead I found an extraor- 
dinary institution and an unique service. 
To quote Mr. Norris: 

“St. George’s used to be a very fash- 
ionable church in a very exclusive neigh- 
borhood, but with the uptown exodus the 
constituency became much changed. Dr. 
Rainsford, who for many years was rector 
here, assumed the charge only on condition 
that the pews should be free, and that the 
most democratic rules should govern the 
various meetings and services. In this he 
was supported by many prominent and pub- 
lic-spirited men of the congregation, with 
the result that the church ministers to rich 
and poor alike. These ideas the present 
rector has continued, and | have endeav- 
ored to meet his wishes in the matter, as 
far as the musical side of the service is 
concerned. 

“We believe that music is an important 
part of worship and that its,correct use in 





the service makes for a greater spirituality. 


But music in the service cannot be valu 
able unless it is participated in by the en 
tire congregation. For this reason we se 
lect ovr hymns with 
suitability for the singing of the congrega 
tion as well as for their harmony with 
the service. 

“The Canticles are chosen as nearly as 
possible to accord with this rule. While 
the anthems are not a part of the congre 
gational singing, yet after a suitable one is 
found it becomes a part of the choir réper 
toire, so that it gradually becomes familiar 
to the people. The hymns and anthems 
are selected according to their suitability 
to the service and the same music is al- 
ways given at the same feasts. 

“We believe that the people should hear 
the same music every Christmas and Easter 
just as they hear the same service. This 
plan has made the congregation familiar 
with the music and has developed a con- 
gregational singing that is wonderful. That 
this plan meets with the approval of the 
people is made apparent by the fact that 
about 1,200 attend each service. The peo- 
ple here do their own worshiping, music 
ally as well as otherwise. 

“Of course, the choir occupies a large 
place in the church and in the service. We 
have several choral organizations; the main 
choir of seventy, of mixed voices, and 
twenty-four boys, the Wednesday night 
choir of thirty girls, the Lenten choir of 
twenty-four girls, and a probationer’s choir 
of thirty boys, in all, 150. The choir is 

















reference to their 


not expected to ‘show off’; it is intended 
that it shall lead the service, and shall aid 
the congregation in its singing. 

“The choir at St. George’s does not 
consider itself an organization separate 
from the people and their religion; it is a 
part of the congregation selected, because 
of superior voices and training, to lead the 
rest in the musical part of their worship. 
But they must have some other outlet for 
their ‘surplvs singing energy,’ so we have 
three or fovr musical services during the 
year at which we give certain of the great 
choral works. Besides providing an outlet 
for the choir it also gives the congregation 
an opportunity to hear good music. 

“Our choir people are very loyal and 
would rehearse every night if I would al 
low them. There are many Germans con 
nected with the church and, at one time, 
it was seriously proposed to devote the mu 
sic in the services to the exclusive use ot 
the German chorals and other German mu 














ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH. 


This Notable Edifice, in Stuyvesant 
Square, Is the Home of the High- 
est Class of Church Music 


sic. Fortunately, the authorities decided 
that the foreign element did not come to 
St. George’s to get what it already had, 
but to learn to be American, and so we 
strive to present in our services the best 
of American music. These Germans have, 
many of them, remarkable voices, especial 
ly one, Emma Schlotterbeck, whom I am 














going to use for some of our more preten- 
tious choir appearances.” ‘(I heard this 
young woman sing and can vouch for the 
excellence of her voice and work; Mr. 
Norris is entirely too modest in his praise. ) 

“Just now I am arranging to present 
Pierne’s “Children at Bethlehem,” with a 
boys’ choir of one hundred voices and forty 
New York Symphony men on December 
27. The soloists will be Viola Water- 





HOMER NORRIS 


Choirmaster of St. George’s Church and 
Well Known as an Organist 
and Composer 


house, Anna Roth, Emma _ Schlotterbeck, 
Harry Burleigh, J. R. Thomas, a choir boy, 
and probably David Bispham. Then, while 
we were in camp this Summer I wrote a 
little musical play called ‘A Barn Circus,’ 
and that I am going to orchestrate and give 
with forty boys at the New German Theater 
on February 23. 

“No,” he said in response to a question; 
“T have no trouble in getting choir boys. 
They seem to be interested and I believe 
that I could get twenty choirs right from 
this neighborhood. I have a waiting list all 
the time. 

“My ‘pet scheme,’ which I have been 
too busy to carry out as yet, and which 
[I expect to begin with next Fall, is the 
organizing of an ‘East Side Choral 


[Continued on page 28] 
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THE MAIN CHOIR, OF MIXED VOICES, ASSEMBLED 





BEFORE ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, NEW YORK 
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SAFONOFF CONDUCTS 
WORK BY AMERICAN 


Hadley’s “Salome” Introduced in 
New York—Rider-Kelsey — 
Enthuses Audience 


The American compostr received his due 
at the second pair of concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Society at Carnegie 
Hali on Friday afternoon and Saturday 


evening of last week. The place of honor 
on the program was assigned to Henry 
Hadley’s symphonic poem “Salomé,” which, 
though it had been heard in Boston, was 
an absolute novelty to the New York pub- 
lic. The soloist of these concerts was 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, a familiar figure at 
the principal concerts of the larger cities 
of ‘this country. 

The program opened with the overture 
to Weber’s “Euryanthe,” which was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Hadley’s “Salomé.” Men- 
delssohn’s concert aria for soprano, “In- 
felice,” completed the first part. The sec- 
ond part was given up to Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony. 

Under: Wassily Safonoff’s batonless di- 
rection the orchestra entered upon its tasks 
with all the energy and enthusiasm that 
have ‘become characteristic of its. work 
during the past two years. The principal 
interest of its portion of the program natu- 
rally centered in the work by Mr. Hadley, 
who is_now one of the conductors at 
the Opera in Mayence, Germany. This 
work, conceived along the lines of de- 
scriptive program music, reveals a note- 
worthy command of orchestral resources. 
Abounding in thematic material of indi- 
vidual character and scored with surprising 
brilliancy, it made a most favorable im- 
pression upon both audiences, and will un- 
doubtedly be heard frequently at orchestral 
concerts in the future. 

Mme. Kelsey, making her first New York 
appearance since her successes in London, 
was warmly welcomed. Her voice, always 
admirably controlled, was beautfiully pure 
and fresh, and there was greater authority 
and dramatic significance in her interpre- 
tation of her music than ever. She was 
recalled many times at both concerts. 








Another Enjoyable Mehan Musicale 


Another notable assemblage filled the 
Mehan ‘Studios at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on Tuesday evening to hear John 
Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, in a song 
program which was varied by two piano 
solos, Brahms’s Rhapsody in G minor and 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B minor, admirably 
played by Alexander Russell. Mr. Wells 
who was in fine voice, first sang four of 
Mr. Russell’s songs, “Du bist wie eine 
Blume,” “Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’ ,” 
“Meditation” and “My Heaven,” which 
were accompanied by the composer. He 
followed these with an aria from Goring 
Thomas’s “Swan and Skylark” and later 
gave, with the composer accompanying, 
Harriet Ware’s “The Forgotten Land,” 
“Boat Song,” and “To Lucasta.” A group 
of Campbell Tipton’s “Sea Lyrics,” for 
which Mrs. Mehan played, completed the 
program. There was enthusiastic applause 
for the gifted tenor and both Miss Ware 
and Mr. Russell, whose songs will un- 
doubtedly take their place in the regular 
répertoire pf the concert stage. 

, 


Pupils of Mrs. Martin Sing 


The pupils of Etta Hamilton Martin, so- 
prano, gave a recital at the Pouch Gal- 
lery, Brooklyn, on December 1, assisted 
by Helen Toothe, pianist, and the Fort- 
nightly Choral Club, Eloise Anthony, ac- 
companist. The pupils who sang were Jes- 
sie Wilson, William B. Clark, Laura Con- 
saul, Anna Lambert and J. Warren Robert- 
son. Of these singers, Miss Lambert dis- 
played a voice of rich quality, and sang 
with intelligence and taste. The pianist, 
Helen Toothe, played some portions of her 
numbers, Chopin’s Nocturne in E Flat and 
MacDowell’s “Witche’s Dance,” brilliantly ; 
she is a young player as yet, and will 
do well to pursue her pianistic studies 
further. The Fortnightly Club sang four 
numbers, two of them with fhe assistance 
of Mrs. Martin; the best work was done 
in “Gallia,” by Gounod. E. G. D. 








Leila Livingston Morse in Recital 

Leila Livingston Morse, mezzo-soprano, 
gave a song recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
on, Tuesday afternoon, giving a program 


of twenty songs, eight of which were by 
Brahms, a group by modern French com- 
posers, an a group by English and American 
composers, with one by Grieg. Miss Morse 
has a mezzo-soprano voice of agreeable 
quality, which is particularly suited to songs 
of a light and gay character, as Brahms’s 
“Standchen” and “Sandmannchen.” The 
accompaniments of Ethel Cave-Cole were 
well played. 


DAMROSCH TALKS 
TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


Some Older Persons, Too, Listen 
as He Tells About the Inspira- 
tion of Fairy Tales 


Dr. Frank Damrosch began this season’s 
symphony concerts for young people in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, on November 
28. The programs of each year are given 
to a definite illustration of some one mu- 
sical subject, and those for this series 


illustrate the inspiration gotten by com- 
posers from fairy tales, legends and sagas. 
The music for the first concert was as 
follows: 

. Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Overture,” tone ictures from 
“Dornréschen”’ and an orchestral transcription of 
Franz Bendel’s “Cinderella.” Mr, David Bispham 
sang the Dutchman’s aria, “Die Frist ist Um,” 
from “The Flying Dutchman”; the “Legend of 
the Sage Bush” from “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” Jensen’s “Waldesgesprach’ and Loewe’s 
“Wedding Song.” 

Dr. Damrosch introduced the musical 
numbers by a brief lecture of explanatory 
character. He dealt with the inspiration 
of the poetical idea in music, and classed 
compositions suggested by such ideas as 
those which attempt to give distinct pic- 
tures of things or happenings and those 
which depend on a general mood picture, 
the latter an effort on the part of the 
writer to transfer to the hearer through 
the music, the abstract impressions given 
by the poetical idea. These two kinds of 
music were classed broadly as “program” 
music and “pure” music. Besides the in- 
troductory remarks there were further ex- 
planations as the music progressed. 

The audience was large, and was not, by 
any means, confined to young people; they 
were all evidently much interested in the 
offerings of the program. 








Night’s Dream 
umperdinck’s 





New Work Played by Margulies Trio 


The Adele Margulies Trio, Adele Margu- 
lies, pianist, Leopold Lichtenberg, violinist, 
Leo Schulz, ’cellist, gave the first of its 
series of chamber music recitals for this 
season in Mendelssohn Hall, New York, 
on December 1. The program included a 
trio by Max Reger, op. 102, in E minor, 
and the Dvorak Trio in F minor. 

The Reger Trio was performed here for 
the first time. It is a composition which 
presents a minimum of melody and a maxi- 
mum of technical device; it is much too 
long and, though the presentation was 
excellent, is a thankless composition to 
which to listen. The most pleasing move- 
ment was the second, which was made at- 
tractive by its piquancy of rhythm and its 
near approach to melody. The Dvérak 
Trio came as a balm after the trying Reger 
composition, and was played with spirit 
and taste. The audience was large, and 
was generous in its appreciation, even of 
the Reger number. 


The New York Times says: 


The three musicians gave a remarkably clear, 
well-ordered, and _ well-finished performance of 
what must be a difficult composition, and they 
played it with the utmost sincerity and devotion. 





Prof. Sanford Critically Ill 


Prof. Samuel S. Sanford, president of 
the Symphony Society of New York, and 
professor of applied music at Yale Univer- 
sity, has been critically ill with pneumo- 
nia, and as Musicat AMERICA went to 
press it was stated at his home, No. 50 
West Fifty-second street, that a slight im- 
provement had been noted in his condition. 
Prof. Sanford .contracted a cold while in 
New Haven a few weeks ago, and soon 
developed pneumonia. 





Lilli Lehmann Is Sixty 


Bertin, Nov. 28.—Numerous congratula- 
tions from American admirers poured in 
upon Mme. Lilli Lehmann upon the occa- 
sion of her sixtieth birthday anniversary 
last Tuesday. A dozen cablegrams were 
dated from the Metropolitan and Man- 
hattan Opera Houses. 


MAHLER CONDUCTS 
NEW YORK SYMPHONY 


Distinguished German Makes Pro- 
found Impression—Avoids 
Gesticulation 


An event of unusual interest to the New 
York concert-going public was the appear- 
ance of Gustav Mahler, the eminent Ger- 


man composer and conductor at the Met- 
ropolitan, with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in the first of the three concerts 
to be given by him with that organiza- 
tion on the invitation of Walter Damrosch, 
its regular conductor. 

The program contained no novelties, but, 
under Mr. Maliler’s revitalizing influence, 
the familiar compositions played revealed 
new beauties. The list consisted of: Schu- 
mann’s First Symphony, known as the 
“Spring” Symphony,” Beethoven’s “Corio- 
lan” Overture, the Overture to Smetana’s 
“Die verkaufte Braut’’ and the Prelude to 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” 

As a conductor Mr. Mahler scorns to 
cultivate any devices, picturesque or other- 
wise, to attract attention to his personality. 
Were it not for his strongly individualized 
head his appearance would be almost in- 
significant. He conducts with the utmost 
simplicity of gesture, but at the same time 
he exerts an influence almost hypnotic over 
the players under his baton. 

His readings of the several compositions 
given were those of a master musician 
in whom highly developed intellectuality, 
keen appreciation of the subtlest phases of 
emotion and forceful dramatic feeling are 
combined in extraordinary well-balanced 
proportion. He produced pianissimos of 
the most ethereal delicacy and volumes of 
tone of imposing sonority with equal ease; 
despite the fact that the orchestra’s work 
was not up to the usual standard. The au- 
dience, though by no means as large as 
might have been expected, was fairly car- 
ried off its feet by Wagner’s “Meistersing- 
er” Prelude, and paid Mr. Mahler the trib- 
ute of a most enthusiastic demonstration. 





GUSTAV MAHLER IS ANGRY 





Says His Conducting at the Concert or 
the Symphony Society Was a 
Farce 


It has leaked out that after the Sunday 
concert of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety, at Carnegie Hall last Sunday, at 
which Gustav Mahler appeared for the first 
time in this country as concert conductor, 
that Herr Mahler complained bitterly 
of the orchestra and said that, as many 
of the members of the orchestra neither 
came to rehearsals nor, if they did come, 
stayed as he wished them to, his conduct- 
ing was reduced to more or less of a farce, 
and as he was to be held responsible he 
wished the fact known. 

This, it will be remembered, is one of 
the reasons why a movement is on foot to 
make a permanent orchestra in New York 
City out of the Philharmonic—that is, to 
raise money enough to pay the members of 
the orchestra sufficiently so that they will 
attend rehearsals and not send substitutes 
and thereby reduce conducting to a farce, 
as Herr Mahler says. 





Russian Orchestra in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 30.—The second of 
the Symphony Orchestra Concerts by the 
Fortnightly Musical Club was given at 
Gray’s Armory Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 24, to a well filled house. The attrac- 
tion at this concert was the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Modest Altschuler 
conductor and Alexander Petschnikoff, vio- 
linist. The playing of several numbers by 
this orchestra showed radical changes from 
interpretations that have become familiar to 
local concertgoers, and while many were 
pleased, others did not seem to appreciate 
Modest Altschuler’s readings, especially of 
a Mozart number. The audience enjoyed 
the numbers played by Petschnikoff, espe- 
cially Saint-Saéns’s “Swan” played as an 
encore. 

Commencing early in January, the Cleve- 
land Grand Orchestra, composed of about 
fifty of the picked musicians of the city, 
will start their annual series of ten popular 
Sunday afternoon concerts at Gray’s Ar- 
mory. These concerts are ably conducted 
by Johann Beck and Emil Ring. 

M. H. Hanson, manager of Dr. Ludwig 
Willner, was here the other day in the 
interest of his artists. 


Harry Parker is engaged as soloist at 
Trinity Cathedral, in place of Mr. Odell, 
who has gone to New York City. 

Mrs. C. C. Wadsworth, the soprano, will 
replace Mrs. Sybil Lewis as soloist at the 
Epworth Memorial Church. 

A musicale was given at the Euclid Club 
recently by Adelaide Norwood, soprano of 
the Hippodrome Opera Co. Grace Benes 
and Lucreta Biery Jones were the accom- 
panists. A. F. W. 


SAINT-SAENS OPERA 
SUNG IN MILWAUKEE 


Musical Society Assisted by Well- 
known Eastern Soloists, in 
Fine Production 


MitwavuKkeE, Wis., Nov. 30.—In its full 
strength of instrumentation, with the vast 
choral volume demanded and with excel- 
lent interpretation of solo parts, “Samson 
et Dalila” was presented bv the Milwau- 
kee Musical Society at the opening of its 


season on Monday. The Saint-Saéns opera 
was never heard in Milwaukee to better 
advantage. 

The difficult opera was carried by the 
full society chorus of 220 voices, by the 
entire Thomas Orchestra and by fovr lead- 
ing soloists, Florence Mulford, who has 
won laurels as a mezzo-soprano with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Dr. Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw, baritone; Gustaf 
Holmquist, bass, and Frank Ormsby, tenor. 
Mme. Mulford assumed the réle of Dalila. 
Frand Ormsby was cast as Samson, Gustaf 
Holmquist appeared as Abimelech and Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw filled the réle of the 
high priest. 

The Thomas Orchestra upheld the repu- 
tation which it has established, and gave 
a most masterful portrayal of dramatic 
effect, the whole concert being remarkable 
for its musical climaxes and infinite color. 
It gave to the excellently drilled chorus a 
support which could not be improved upon. 
The director, Herman A. Zeitz, merited the 
applause he received. 

The title réle, as performed by Frank 
Ormsby, was a success. Mr. Ormsby has 
a good oratorio tenor of wide range, and of 
finish and culture. Mme. Mulford’s inter- 
pretation of the Dalila part was sincere and 
worthy of the applause that followed her 
wonderful solos. M. N.S. 


Walter R. Anderson has booked Caro- 
line Hudson, Cecil James and Frank Crox- 
ton to sing “Creation” with the Yonkers 
Choral Society, under W. C. Macfarlane, 
conductor. 


A YOUNG LADY with 














some experience in 

Concert and Oratorio 
work desires to continue her 
studies with a thoroughly 
competent teacher in New 
York, who would be willing 
to accept her services in his 
family, doing light duties, as 
a return for his tuition. 


ADDRESS H. R. M., 372 WATER ST. 
_ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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PEOPLE'S. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


F. X. ARENS, Musical Director 


Single Tickets, 75c, 50c, 35c, 25¢ and 15¢. 
Fridays: Dec. 18, Jan. 22, Feb 19, 8.15 P. M. 
SECOND CHAMBER CONCERT, DEC. 11, 8.15 P. M. 

mayne THE OLIVE MEAD QUARTET 
1, Quartet, D Major. 2. NARDINI, (born 1722, 
died 1793) Sonata for Violin and Piano, Miss Olive Mead. 
. Miss Dorothy Rich at the Piano. 3. DVORAK, 
Quaee. OP, 96 on (American Themes). 
Office of Society, 32 Union Square: A. Lenalie, Mer. 


HERMANN KLEIN’S 
SUNDAY 


POPULAR CONCERT 


SOLOISTS SUNDAY, DECEMBER 5. 
Josephine Swickard Cecil Fanning 
Ethel Newcomb Edward Dethier 

Flavie van den Hende 
AT THE GERMAN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 59th Street 
Every Sunday Afternoon at 3 


For Subscriptions Address J. M. PRIAULX, 
ce, 0, Ditson & Co, East 34th Street 


Prices, $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 
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“LE JONGLEUR DE NOTRE DAME” GIVEN 


Notable Production of Massenet Novelty with an Excellent Cast Headed 
by Mary Garden and Maurice Renaud at the 
Manhattan Opera House 


The long-promised production of Mas- 
senet’s “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” at 
the Manhattan was made last Friday, and 
those who complained because this novelty 
was not given last season, as originally 
promised by Oscar Hammerstein, felt well 
repaid for the postponement, for the pres- 
ent company is infinitely better equipped 
for an adequate presentation of it than 
was that of last year. 

The principal rdéles were distributed as 
follows: 


Jean, the Juggler............. Mary Garden 
Boniface, the Abbey Cook.Maurice Renaud 
pO” eS ee Hector Dufranne 
The Monk Poet..........4 Andrien Vallés 
The Monk Painter....Barello de Segurola 
The Monk Sculptor........ Felix Vieuille 
The Monk Musician Armand Crabbé 


And of course in giving the details of a 
Manhattan cast one should always mention 
Cleofonte Campanini, for is not this zeal- 
ous and versatile conductor the deus ex 
machina of the remarkably well-knit per- 
formances at this institution? 

Since “Samson et Dalila” was not, strict- 
ly speaking, a novelty—that single per- 
formance at the Metropolitan years ago 
debarring it from this classification—‘“Le 
Jongleur de Notre 
Dame” was the 
first absolutely new 
work to be staged 
at the Manhattan 


this season. It was, 
in a_ sense, Mr. 
Hammerstein’s re- 
turn fire to the 
charge of the 
enemy with “Tief- 


land” earlier in 
the week. Concern- 
ing this produc- 
tion of one of the 
best works of the 
foremost living ex- 
ponents of the me- 


lodious grace and 
elegance of the 
Gallic school, the 
verdict of an un- 
qualified success 
must be recorded. 
It is a work so 
unusual, so far 
from the _ beaten 


track of opera sub- 
jects, and is given 


with such. abso- 
lute finesse in all 
matters of detail 


that it should prove 
one of the most 
potent drawing 
cards of the year. 

As given in Eu- 
rope, where the 
premiére took place 
at Monte Carlo in 
1902, the name part 
is taken by a man, 
Massenet having 
written it for a 





ing Jean. While yet there is time, however, 
Boniface, the abbey cook, returns mounted 
on a donkey, from market, and the sight 
of the good things to eat and drink, upon 
which Boniface descants eloquently, causes 
Jean to change his mind and follow the 
Prior and the jovial cook into the abbey. 

In the second act the sculptor, painter, 
poet and musician monks get into a wran- 
gle as to the relative importance of the 
arts they represent. The prior orders 
them off to the chapel for a lecture on 
humility. Jean laments to Boniface his in- 
ability to do anything that can please the 
Virgin, and his ignorance of Latin, the 
only language acceptable to her, as he sup- 
poses. Whereupon Bonifaee relates to him 
the “Legend of the Sage Brush,” which 
demonstrates that the most humble is as 
precious in the Virgin’s eyes as the most 
accomplished. 

Fired with the determination to do hom- 
age to the Virgin by rehearsing his old 
tricks, Jean stealthily enters the chapel, 
throws aside his cowl, and, attired in his 
old juggler’s costume, takes his place in 
front of the altar, sings his old street songs 
and performs the old dances. In his en- 
thusiasm he so far forgets himself as to 
pass around his hat to his imaginary au- 
dience. The painter monk, who has come 
in to put the finishing touches on the altar 





tenor voice. 
Garden, on 
alert for novel op- 

portunities, however, cast a covetous eye 
upon the role, the Suggestion appealed to 
the astute Mr. Hammerstein’s managerial 
instincts, Mr. Massenet gallantly consented 
to adapt the music of the part for a so- 
prano, and lo!—another Mary Garden 
opera! That is to say, nominally. In 
reality, like “Thais,” it is a Garden-Renaud 
opera, though the use of that expression 
does not admit of justice being done to the 
other members of the cast, who were 
equally admirable in their roles. 

The version here used of the most charm- 
ing of medieval miracle plays, is that given 
by Anatole France in his “Etui de Nacre” 

s “librettized” by Maurice Lena. It differs 
in many details from that of Wicksteed’s 
“Our Lady’s Tumbler,” but has no less of 
the mystic atmosphere of the period. The 
time is the fourteenth century, the place, 
the French town of Cluny. Jean, a poor, 
thin, emaciated juggler, joins a merry- 
making crowd of villagers in the square in 
front of the Abbey of Cluny. He is wel- 
comed at first, but when he shows how 
awkward and unskillful he is, jeers of 
derision greet his efforts to entertain them. 
Finally, at their request, he sings a spirited 
drinking- song. Suddenly the door of the 
Abbey bursts open, the Prior appears and 
in terrifying tones denounces Jean for so 
profaning the sacred precincts. He exhorts 
him to lead a new life, in the monastery, 
but this does not appeal to the liberty-lov- 


Dupont. 


Aimé 


MARY GARDEN AS THE “JUGGLER” 
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image of the Virgin, horrified at fhese acts 
of sacrilege, gives the alarm and the Prior 
and the other monks come in quietly and 
watch Jean unseen, Boniface prevents 
them from falling upon him in their indig- 
nation and throwing him out, and just at 
the moment when he can no longer re- 
strain them the face of the Virgin is seen 
to be illumined with a smile, she extends 
her hand in benediction over the crouching 
Jean, terrified now at the clamor of the 
monks, and as the halo she has been hold- 
ing suddenly crowns the juggler’s head, a 
choir of angels is heard chanting “Glory 
to Jean,” the monks kneel in awe and 
adoration, and Jean’s spirit wings its flight. 

To say that there is anything very deep 
or profound in the music would be to 
stretch the truth. But it has a charm and 
delicacy and an atmospheric glamor that 
cannot be described, and so the apprehen- 
sions of those who feared the legend would 
be ravished of its inherent beauty in an 
operatic setting were dispelled. The inti- 
mate environment of the Manhattan stage 
is an admirable framework for this ex- 
quisite medizval picture, and in the scenic 
pictures provided excellent taste has been 
displayed. 

Miss Garden, appearing for the first time 
in a male role, entered into the part with 
a zest that bore out her assertions that no 
other character she has essayed has more 
strongly appealed to her. It is true, the 


galaxy. His sing- 
ing of the “Leg- 
.end of the Sage 
Brush” was_ for 
many in the audi- 
ence the most 
beautiful feature 
of the perform- 
ance. Mr. Du- 
franne’s singing 


female voice jarred 
a little on one’s 
zsthetic sensibili- 
ties, but, especially 
towards the end of 
the evening, this 
resourceful woman 
acted in a manner 
so convincing as 
to enable one to 
overlook the incon- 
gruity. Her make- 
up was admirable. 
She realized the pit- 
iable, half-starved 
juggler in the first 
act surprisingly 
well, and looked 
just a little like 
herself in the cowl 
and tonsure of the 
succeeding acts. 
In Boniface 
Maurice Renaud 
has added another 
remarkable char- 
acter study to his 


and acting of the 
Prior likewise calls 
for the highest 
praise. The other 
monks were all ex- 
cellently represent- 








ed, the work of the 
chorus was inspir- 
ing, and Mr. Cam- 
panini’s orchestra overlooked 
possibilities of the score 

nuances and delicate coloring. 

One of the most brilliant audiences yet 
seen at this house sat in rapt attention and 
between the acts chatted of the uncommon 
charm of the work. Representing the rival 
camp, Mme. Sembrich sat in one of the 
proscenium boxes, while Maria Gay was in 
the orchestra with Mr. Zenatello. 

What the critics said: 

Massenet is a real melodist in his own way—on« 
of the few now existing—and there is a peculiar 
Gallic charm in his orchestral coloring, which is 
delicate, varied and appropriate. From this point 
of view the “Jongleur’’ is commendable, and it is 
needless to say that Mr. Campanini allowed none 
of the charms of the score to remain hidden. For 


the interpretation of this work on the stage M1: 
Hammerstein provided a cast which could not be 


none of the 
for beautiful 


by Aimé Dupont. 
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some of his most delicate and original fancy, some 
of his subtlest skill in creating and maintaining an 
atmosphere and giving characterization of persons, 


times and places through music.—Richard Aldrich 
in N. Y. Times. 
The entire score is masterly, with that finish and 


style, and restrained yet highly colored 
use of the orchestra which characterize the com- 
poser at his best. * * * Mr. Hammerstein cer- 
tainly won the first real engagement of the operatic 
campaign in convincing fashion.—Reginald de 
Koven in N. Y¥. World. 


elegance of 


Where in the wide world outside of the Manhat- 
tan could one have heard such singers in one cast 
as Dufranne, Renaud, Vicuille, Vallés, Crabbé and 

a * * 


De Segurola? The interpretation through- 
admirably balanced and worthy of a great 
Charles H. Meltzer in N. Y. Ameri- 


out was 
opera house. 
can, 


Massenet 





seems to have absorbed the spirit of 
the tale and he has reflected it in his music. Both 
in detail and in general is this work effectively 
interesting, and there can really be no doubt about 
its charm.—Ziegler in N. Y. Herald. 


equaled anywhere.—H. T. Finck in N. Y. Evening 
Post. It is another of those surprisingly delightful new 
It is the most charming thing af tes hind eve: operas, which the good fortune, or rather the keen 
put forward in New York and appeals immediately instinct and natural abilities of Oscar Hammerstein 
to the feelings of the unsophisticated as well as —the lonely Columbus of strange seas of operatic 
the dyed in the wool opera goer —Maa Smith in thought—have induced him to prese nt to a public 
~ ote frayed and wasted with a repetition of stale com- 
monplaces and thirsting for something new and 
The opera is unconventional in its subject and different.—Algernon St. J. Brenon in N. Y. Morn- 
treatment, and into his music Massenet has put ing Telegraph. 





Three Sunday Night Concerts 
Three Sunday night concerts attracted 
the attention of New York music-lovers 
this week. At the Manhattan Opera House 


Campanini gave the third of his series of 
popular programs, the principal offering 
being “Die Meistersinger” overture, and 
Liszt’s Fourth Rhapsody. Several mem 
bers of the company assisted in giving the 
program. 

Emmy Destinn, the new soprano; Albert 


Spalding, violinist, and Jean Noté, baritone, 
were the stars at the Metropolitan concert 
under the direction of Alfred Hertz. Mr. 
Spalding scored a signal success. 

At the Hippodrome, Vatteria Saga’s Co- 
lumbus Military Band entertained a large 
audience of enthusiasts. 





Tonkiinstler’s Program 

The following program was given at the 
Tonkiinstler Society concert on Tuesday 
evening of this week: Sonata No. 111, for 
piano and violin (D Major, Op. 128), J. 
Raff, played by Mme. Augusta Schnabel- 
Tollefsen and Carl H. Tollefsen; songs for 
sung by Adelaide S. Fischer, ac- 


soprano, 
companied by Otto L. Fischer; trio for pi- 
ano, violin and ’cello (D Major, Op. 70, 
No. 1), L. v. Beethoven, Alex Rihm (pi- 


ano), Henry Schradieck (violin), and Gus- 
tav O. Hornberger (cello). The next mu- 
sicale will take place Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 15, at Assembly Hall, New York. 





Miss Campbell With Mannerchor 


Rosmarie Campbell was the soloist at 
the concert given by the Franz Schubert 
Mannerchor on Sunday evening, Novem 
ber 15, at Ebling’s Casino, New York, sing 
ing “Ach mein Sohn,” by Meyerbeer; 
“Rhapsodie,” by Brahms, sung by Miss 
Campbell, with the assistance of the entire 
Mannerchor chorus; “Unter bliihenden 
baumen” and “Russisch,’pby O. Klein. Her 
numbers were warmly dpplauded. The con- 
cert was under the direction of Carl Hein. 


Janser Quartet Makes Début 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 30.—The Jan- 
ser String Quartet, Emil Carl Janser, first 
violin; Victor L. H. Rebmann, second vio- 
lin; Myron A. Bickford, viola, and Edwin 
B. Hedges, ‘cello, made its formal début 
in the first chamber concert of the season 
on November 24. The program included 
the Kaiser Quartet of Haydn, the Ameri- 
can Quartet by Dvérak, and the Beethoven 
Sonate for piano and violin, Op. 12, No. 1; 
the latter was given with the aid of Mr. 
Kellog, pianist. The manner in which the 
program was performed showed conclusive- 
ly that this organization is one which will 
become an important factor in local musical 
affairs. G J. & 





Josephine Swickard Sings in Columbus 

Co_tumsus, Onto, Nov. 30.—Josephine 
Swickard, the soprano, gave a recital re- 
cently in the King Avenue M. Church 
in this city. Her facile rendition of her 
songs gave assurance of a perfect control 
of the voice and evidenced great perfection 
of technic. The program was tasiefully ar- 
ranged and offered every opportunity for 
the singer to display the lyric qualifies of 
her voice. Her singing of “A Night in 


June,” by Oley Speaks, a Columbus com- 
poser, brought an insistent demand for an 
encore. 





Mme. Ziegler to Lecture on Singing 

Mme. Anna E. Ziegler announces a 
course of lectures on vocal topics, illus- 
trated by singing, to be given on Thursday 
afternoons during the months of January 
and February, at her studio, 143 West 49th 
street. The first subject will be “Tone 
Production of Undeveloped Voices.” 


The managers of the Metropolitan have 
practically decided not to give Tschajkow- 
sky’s “Pique-Dame” this season, although 
more expensive scenery has been bought 
for it than for any other of the novelties. 
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AMERICAN CONTRALTO INTRODUCES NOVELTIES IN LONDON 











FEILDING ROSELLE AND HUBERT DE BATH 


None of the singers that this country has given to England has attained a more 
desirable position in the estimation of the public than Feilding Roselle, the New 
York contralto, who is, now a resident of London., This progressive artist is not 
content to follow along the beaten paths; on the contrary, she makes a specialty of 
bringing out novelties to enrich the literature of song. At her last recital in London 
she sang a group of Hubert de Bath’s latest compositions, most of them settings 
of words by Fiona Macleod. The composer played the accompaniments, so that 


with Miss Roselle as the interpreter the 


favorable auspices. 


new songs were introduced under most 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch Gives Effective 
Performance with Fiedler’s Orchestra 


Proves Himself to Be a Finished Artist of the First Order—Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky and Wagner on One Program—lIsadora 
Duncan’s Art Gladdens Bostonians 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—What was un- 
doubtedly the most brilliant symphony con- 
cert of the season thus far was given Sat 
urday evening by Mr. Fiedler. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Richard Strauss, 
“Ein Heldenleben;” Tschaikowsky, Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, in B flat minor; 
Wagner, Prelude and “Love-Death,” from 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
was the soloist, and, his ’prentice days as 
a young virtuoso well over, came forward 
as a finished artist of the first order. 

You can get out of a musical work just 
as much as there is in it. Some perform- 
ers do not accomplish so much, and others 
try to get out of it more than it contains. 
Gabrilowitsch balanced himself well on the 
exhilarating summit of the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto, without either falling down or 
trying to leap off. It was a splendid exhi- 
bition of virile and poetic playing, and the 
audience knew it and rewarded the player 
well with applause. 

Strauss, Tschaikowsky, Wagner! What 
would Beethoven have felt and thought at 
such a concert? Listening to the younger 
masters, would he have been the Sachs of 
“IT cannot remember it, and yet I cannot 
forget it,” or the Sachs of “Wahn, wahn, 
iiberall wahn?” 

Such a reading of the “Heldenleben” 
has not been heard in Boston. Its full in- 
tent seemed to stand forth unmistakably. 
There is no quarreling with such a work, 
whatever one’s musical sympathies. It is 
so completely and unequivocally itself that 
all one can do is to leave it or take it. 


This musical art of Richard Strauss is 
not a transporting art, like Wagner’s, but 
a depicting art. It has its moments of 
transport in the midst of the scenes and 
actions of daily life. Wagner dwells in 
the transport, prolongs it, magnifies it. 
Three bars of the “Tristan” take you into 
a world that Strauss never touches, Lis- 
tening to Wagner, we feel that we know 
what music is; but then we listen to Strauss 
and say, What is music? Wagner split 
the symphony in two, putting the action 
half on the stage and leaving the emotion 
half to the music. 

Strauss inconsiderately annihilates . the 
stage and jams the action half back into the 
music, dethroning musical transport as the 
supreme ruler of the symphony and inau 
gurating the dynasty of realism. The ques 
tion is, How long will it rule? 

The pictures in the “Heldenleben” were 
incomparably vivid Saturday night. The 
least sympathetic of Strauss’s critics in 
Germany grant him “Gestaltungskraft,” the 
power of producing definite forms and im- 
ages. Ihe section devoted to the hero’s 
enemies was excruciatingly funny, enough 
to make a stone split its sides with laughter. 
The chattering shallowbrains cackled in the 
flutes, and the solemn graybeards croaked 
in the tubas. And the audience listened, 
solemn-faced and unmoved. 

The coquettish part of the “helpmate” 
section (except at the beginning, where it 
is not coquettish) seems as unsatisfactory 
as the part representing love’s fulfillment is 


fine. The battle, it is safe to say, is the 
best battle yet entrusted to musical expres 
sion. And the world’s disregard of the 


hero’s achievements is one of Strauss’s 
most telling strokes of expression. As 
Tschaikowsky has given us, among other 
things, the Byronic despair and unrest of 
the age, so Strauss has given us its Roose- 
veltian energy and action. It yet remains 
for the composer to arise who shall give us 
its hope at its ideals. 

Isadora Duncan has danced, and glad- 
dened Bostonians. She gave two programs, 
Friday and Saturday evenings, the first 
consisting of dances and choruses from 
“Iphigénie en Aulide,” with Gluck’s music, 
and the second of the “Dances Idylles.” 
In this age of new ideas and modernized 
revivals of old ones, it is fortunate that 
some one should have come along to make 
a real thing out of this murdered and lost 
art of the dance. It would be difficult to 
say how nearly Miss Duncan approaches 
the motions of the Greek dance; the pos- 
tures she certainly attains convincingly. 
But it is of litthe moment, for she has pro- 
duced an art that is intrinsically delightful 
in a high degree. 

It is a joyous and beautiful art, refined 
.but nowise prudish—a fine balance between 
intellectual interest and the beauty of phys- 
ical form and motion. Miss Duncan’s 
dances from “Iphigénie en Aulide” pre- 
suppose a knowledge of classic art and 
religion on the part of the spectator, as 
her “Dances Idylles” presuppose a famil- 
iarity with Renaissance art. When she 
dances the maidens of Chalkis playing at 
ball and knucklebones, the interest is: purely 
rhythmic and picturesque, but where she 
dances the wonderful “Danse des Scythes,” 
or the “Bacchanale,” one will not get the 
full force of her art without some knowl- 
edge of the warlike Scythians and their 
rites, and of the strange impulses animating 
the dances of the followers of Dionysius. 
The “Danse des Scythes” was a master- 
piece of characteristic expression, compris- 
ing, as it does, a series of motions and 
postures wholly foreign to all Miss Dun- 
can’s other dances. 

Her dancing of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony will be awaited with eagerness. 
She was wise to first gain Boston’s sym- 
pathy in other phases of her work. Now 
that this form of art is well launched, what 
possibilities arise to the imagination! We 
may yet see some superman, Mr. G. Ber- 
nard.Shaw perhaps, dancing the waltz in 
“Also Sprach Zarathustra.” 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 


CHICAGO MUSIC STUDENTS 
IN ENGLISH OPERA CO. 


“Mignon” to Be Sung by New Society 
on December 15 and 17 at the 
Illinois Theater 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—The Chicago English 
Opera Society, which was organized a year 
or two ago to give an annual season of 
opera enlisting Chicago talent, has been 
revived, and as an inaugural promises to 
give a presentation of “Mignon” at the 
Illinois Theater the afternoons of Decem- 
ber 15 and 17. With this end in view re- 
hearsals have been quietly conducted for 
several weeks past under the direction of 
Herman Devries. 

The officers of the society are: Arthur 
Bissell, president and director; Herman 
Devries, stage director; Clarence Dickin- 
son, musical director; and the members 
of the society include: Mme. Ragna Linne, 
Elaine de Sellem, Belle Forbes, Mrs. L. C. 
Ohrman, Jessie Lynde Hopkins, Grace 
Kennicott, John B. Miller, William Beard, 
David H. Grosch, George Nelson Holt, Dr. 
Hugh Schussler, Dr. William Carver Will- 
iams, George L. Tenney and Dr. and Mrs. 
Hubert Miller. 

This organization is purely cooperative, 
its leading aim being perfection of en- 
semble. The chorus is made up entirely of 
music students. The purpose is to main- 
tain a permanent opera society devoted to 
developing the standard operas’. which 





though not new are novel by the infre- 
quency of their presentation. 
C. E. N. 





Edith V. Thompson, of Baltimore, and 
Frances Bethune, of Washington, gave an 
entertaining program of English and Ger- 
man songs in the studio of Mrs. Susanne 
Oldberg in Washington. 





_ The Carl Rosa Opera Company is mak- 
ing its thirty-ninth annual tour in Eng- 
land. 
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Dear MusicaAt AMERICA: 

Not so many years ago, had a traveler 
gone into the main saloon, which also served 
as a hall for dancing and theatrical per- 
formances, in Santa Fé, New Mexico, not 
long after the railroad got there, he would 
have seen over the old square piano at the 
corner of the stage a sign which read: 





Don’t Shute the Piany Man, 
He’s Doing His Best 











This sign was made necessary by the 
custom of the cowboys who came in full 
of fun, fury and firewater, to amiably take 
pot shots at a poor German as he sat vain- 
ly endeavoring to bring some kind of har- 
mony out of the old rattle-trap instrument 
which was in those days the only means of 
accompanying any of the singers who would 
come along with the small vaudeville shows 
of those times. 

IT am reminded of the story by noting the 
criticisms that are being hurled at our 
amiable friend, Mr. Andreag Dippel, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. The poor, dear 
man is “doin’ his best,” and under very 
trying circumstances, as I have already en- 
deavored to show, when I said that the 
powers behind the throne at the Metro- 
politan have no sympathy with German op- 
era, while, so far, the public has not shown 
any enthusiasm for the German operas pro- 
duced, in the way of inundating the box- 
office, and as for “our best society,” it has 
always declared its preference for the 
works of the Italian and French schools. 

However, there are some things which 
Mr. Dippel may be frankly asked to ex- 
plain, especially as there seems a disposi- 
tion on the part of a certain notorious mu- 
sical sheet to exploit him at the expense of 
his coadjutor, Gatti-Casazza. 

Mr. Dippel may be asked how it is that, 
being responsible for the productions of 
German opera, he has so many poor singers 
for important réles? Take, for instance, 
the performance of “Parsifal” on Thanks- 
giving Day. People who go to the opera 
expect to hear singing and not what might 
be called “screaming,” which is bad enough 
when it is done by women, but much worse 
when it is done by men, especially if the 
men are lacking in both voice and method. 

Is it not a fair question to ask Mr. Dip- 
pel whether he thinks the beautiful scenery 
of ‘Parsifal,” the splendid orchestra, the 
excellence of the ensemble, could in a way 
compensate music-lovers for the awful per- 
formance of Schmedes, as Parsifal, and for 
the equally awful singing of Feinhals, as 
Amfortas? I will admit the grandeur and 
charm of Mme. Fremstad’s Kundry, but 
one singer doesn’t make a musical Spring! 

aS 


Just as D’Albert’s “Tiefland” was making 
a fiasco d’estime at the Metropolitan, Oscar 
Hammerstein was making a success glori- 
eux at the Manhattan, with Massenet’s 
“Le Jongleur de N6étre Dame,” in which 
Mary Garden and .M. Renaud, the incom- 
parable baritone, covered themselves with 
laurels. 

For the production of “Tiefland,” as the 
first novelty of the.season at the Metropoli- 
tan, we must not blame Mr. Dippel. He 
was, in a measure, fully justified by the 
success of the work in Germany, and also 
by the fact that D’Albert as a pianist had 
become known in this country to a large 
portion of our music-loving public, into 
whose good graces he had worked himself 


by more than one season of unqualified suc- 
cess. 

Still, even here some might say that 
Mr. Dippel ought to have known that “Tie- 
fland” would not be able to hold a New 
York audience in such a large auditorium 
as the Metropolitan, sufficiently to induce 
them to wait through a dreary performance 
for the great climax at the end of the last 
act, with its tremendous melodramatic ef- 


fect. 
te a 


Reginald De Koven, the critic of the 
New York World, has a scathing article in 
last Sunday’s issue of that paper on the 
projected scheme of Gatti-Casazza to offer 
prizes for the best grand opera, grave or 
gay, by an American composer. He per- 
tinently asks: Why endeavor to win fa- 
vor for a scheme which is not to come to 
fruition for two years, when there are so 
many good operas by well-known Ameri- 
can composers already in the field, await- 
ing production? He suggests the names of 
several American operas already completed, 
which deserve production. Among them 
are “Azara,” grand opera in three acts by 
J. K. Paine, late Professor of Music at 
Harvard, who well deserves recognition, 
even at this late date, for his splendid work 
for American music; “Montezuma,” grand 
gpera in three acts, by the late Frederick 
Grant Gleason, a well-known Chicago mu- 
sician, excerpts from which opera were 
played by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
for years; “Romeo and Juliet,” grand opera 
by Harry Rowe Shelley, a well-known New 
York organist and composer, of which op- 
era Jean de Reszke spoke in terms of high- 
est praise; “Paolo and Francesca,” a grand 
opera by the New York composer, Albert 
Mildenberg. 

With scathing sarcasm Mr. De Koven 
tells, as MustcaL AMERICA told some time 
ago, how Mr. Mildenberg’s opera was sub- 
mitted to Mr. Andreas Dippel, who sneer- 
ingly advised the composer to submit his 
work to managers abroad, as it had no 
chance here. 

“It speaks volumes for the disregard and 
disrepute in which the American composer 
is heard in his own country,” says Mr. 
De Koven, “to say that when shown abroad 
the work was immediately accepted for 
production in Vienna and other cities.” 

Then Mr. De Koven quotes the opera, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” by Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, who if he be not an American born, 
and “regrettably un-American in his sym- 
pathies by reason of the work he has done 
for music in this country has every right 
to recognition as an American composer.” 

It will be very interesting to know what 
Mr. Dippel and his amiable and eminent 
confrére, Gatti-Casazza, have to say in an- 
swer to this charge. 

se © 

The interview in your last issue with 
Richard Arnold, the concertmeister of the 
New York Philharmonic, and ane of the 
best-known and most distinguished of our 
New York musicians, in which Mr. Arnold 
gives as the reason for the formation of a 
permanent orchestra out of the remains of 
the Philharmonic, the necessity for provid- 
ing money enough to pay the players suffi- 
ciently so that they will attend rehearsals 
instead of sending substitutes, and so not 
only enable the conductor to show what 
he can do but give performances on the 
plane of excellence such as the public has 
the right to expect from so notable and 
time-honored an organization, is empha- 
sized by the recent declaration of Herr 
Mahler, after the concert of the Symphon 
Society on Sunday last at Carnegie Hall, 
that conducting under the circumstances in 
which he found himself was nothing more 
nor less than a farce! 

Mr. Mahler is said to have been very 
emphatic on the subject and not to have 
minced matters in any way, nor did he ap- 
pear averse to having his opinions made 
known as widely as possible. He stated 
that to expect a conductor to do his duty 
and to show the public his abilities was 
utterly impossible, if the members of the 
orchestra would not attend rehearsals, sent 
inferior substitutes and then, when they 
did attend rehearsals would only stay for 
a part of the time. 

In the case of the Philharmonic, the 
answer is that the Society is an organi- 
zation of players who came together years 
ago for the purpose of giving high-class 
orchestral concerts. The proceeds of the 
concerts, after the necessary expenses for 
hall hire, advertising, printing, etc., were 
deducted, were then divided up among the 
members of the orchestra. In some years 
the dividend was exceedingly small. It fol- 
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lowed, therefore, that men with families to 
support could not afford to give the’ neces- 
sary time to rehearsals, and so were com- 
pelled to send substitutes, as they had to 
earn money elsewhere. 

In a measure this is true of all our or- 
chestral organizations in New York, so that 
the conductor does not get an opportunity 
to develop the orchestra as he can and 
would wish, with the natural result that the 
performances are not up to the high stand- 
ard that they should be, while the con- 
ductor, by implication, suffers in reputa- 
tion. 

The real solution of the trouble is, as 
prices for tickets cannot well be raised, for 
wealthy music-lovers to contribute a guar- 
anty each season, which will enable the 
conductor to control the members of his or- 
chestra, and that he can only do by paying 
them a living wage. 

* * * 

The murders, suicides and love affairs 
associated with the strange career of the 
Hungarian gypsy violinist, Janczi Rigo, 
formed the subject of an illustrated story 
in the last Sunday edition of one of our 
leading dailies. 

Rigo, as his portrait shows him, and as 
those who have seen and heard him make 
him out, is a man with smiling, hypnotic 
eyes, large features, a heavy mustache worn 
in the Hungarian style, who accompanies 
his playing with all the airs and grimaces 
peculiar to his type. 

| have heard some women say of Rigo 
that he was “perfectly adorable.” I have 
heard other women say that he reminded 
them of a cross between a monkey and a 
mountebank. You see, tastes differ. 

But there stands out the gross, glaring 
fact that this man has been the storm cen- 
ter about which have revolved a number 
of tragedies in which men as well as wom- 
en of note have been involved. What is 
the solution of what would appear to be a 
mystery ? 

I think we shall find it in the fact that 
Hungarian music, and the Hungarian 
method of playing Hungarian music, ap- 
peal to the elemental passions. The old 
Huns loved women, wine and war. They 
had music long before other races, and their 
music incited to love or to battle. There 
is a strenuous exciting force to the rhythm 
of their music which is peculiar. It has a 
virility that the music of other races often 
lacks. This is shown when we see how 
incongruous are the results when a Hun- 
garian violinist or pianist attempts to play 
the music of other nationalities. It is a 
failure. 

I remember some years ago hearing a 
Hungarian band at a dinner. Next to me 
sat a well-known lawyer, whose disposition 
is usually peaceful, but under the influence 
of the wine and the music he suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

“I’ve got to sing or fight—and I don’t 
cars a cuss which!” 

* * * 

There is another factor in the case of 
this Rigo, in which he is representative, 
and that factor is the peculiar miasmatic 
glamour which surrounds those who have 
become notorious in the world. It is this 
glamour which prompts women to send 
murderers flowers to their cells; which 
urges them to attend the divorce court, 
when some particularly flagitious case is on, 

It is the appeal to the elemental passions 
which gives certain women, blessed with 
what is called “La beauté du diable” their 
wonderful influence over even great and 
brainy men, as we see in the recent fright- 
ful scandals in Paris concerning Mme. 
Steinheil, who is now accused of the mur- 
der of her husband, of her own mother, 
and who is even suspected of the murder 
of the late President Faure of France. 

All music does not elevate; all music 
does not calm. All music does not arouse 
the higher and nobler side of man. 

There is music—and music! 

ee 


Adelina Patti has sung another “fare- 
well” in London. She is now over sixty- 
five, but the occasion was a charity concert 
organized by Father Bernard Vaughan. 


Eight thousand “worshipers” came to hear 
her in the huge Albert Hall—a very much 
larger audience, by the bye, than assembled 
some time ago to hear her at another “fare- 
well” concert. 

Patti’s latest appearance has caused the 
publication of an interesting story which 
brings out her peculiar disposition. It is 
to the effect that she was to sing on a cer- 
tain date at Bucharest, but at the last mo- 
ment declined to leave Vienna. She said it 
was too cold; she would not take the risk 
of injuring her voice. 

Schiirmann, the impresario, was in de- 
spair until a brilliant inspiration came to 
him. Quickly he telegraphed to the ad- 
vance agent in the Roumanian capital: 

“At whatever cost, Patti must receive an 
ovation at Bucharest station from the 
Italian aristocracy. Send me by return the 
following wire: ‘The members of the 
Italian and Roumanian nobility are pre- 
paring to give Mme. Patti a magnificent 
reception. The ministry will be represent- 
ed. Processions, torches and bands. Tele- 
graph the hour of arrival.’” 

The advance agent carried out his in- 
struction, and when the telegram dictated 
to him over the wires arrived in Vienna, it 
was handed to Patti with the desired effect. 

“How charming!” she murmured. “What 
time do we start?” 

And this reminds me of another story 
which has not gotten into print yet. Some 
years ago, when Mme. Patti was under 
the management of Henry E. Abbey, of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, her tour through 
the South was in charge of the débonnair 
Marcus Meyer, for years one of Mr. Ab- 
bey’s most valuable aids. Meyer was one 
of those men who are always in good hu- 
mor. If you woke him in the middle of 
the night he would arise from his bed, 
clean-shaven, with an immaculate white vest 
and his tie in perfect accord with his 
smoothly combed hair. He was a man 
who could go through a blizzard, and still 
appear well-dressed, with his shoes pol- 
ished. 

On the tour in question, the train being 
late, the concert company arrived at a 
Southern town in the early hours of the 
morning. Mme. Patti was in ill-humor at 
having to leave her comfortable car at such 
an hour, and her ill-humor was not less- 
ened by the fact that at the miserable depot, 
which was at some little distance from the 
town, there was nobody to be seen, while 
the misery of the situation was increased 
by a cold drizzle which was falling. 

As the party’ stepped on to the platform, 
a sow with a litter of pigs crossed the 
muddy road. Meyer, equal to the occasion, 
took off his immaculate silk hat and waving 
it, exclaimed: 

“A deputation from the citizens to re- 
ceive you!” 

It struck La Diva so comically that she 
burst into a hearty laugh, for her humors 
were easily overcome, while her restoration 
was completely effected wnen Meyer added 
the information that the house was sold 
out, even to the standing room. 

wy 


Everybody has been wondering why Os- 
car Hammerstein did not attend the recent 
dinner at the St. Regis given to the man- 
agers of the Metropolitan Opera House and 
to the various stars. 

Hammerstein, in answer to a reporter, 
said: 

“I wasn’t hungry; perhaps the others 
were !” 

Maybe this was a politic reference to the 
rumor which has already leaked out from 
the Metropolitan that, in spite of the sub- 
scription of $900,000, added to the subscrip- 
tion of $150,000 in Philadelphia and another 
$100,000 in Brooklyn, the German-Italian 
alliance already faces a very serious deficit. 

Yours, 
MEPHISTO. 





Richard Wetz’s “Kleist” Overture, which 
was introduced by Nikisch in Berlin last 
Winter, is to be played in Leipsic, Weimar, 
Jena and Barmen this season. 





Emmy Destinn’s special idols are Napo- 
leon and Marat. 
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"SAMSON ET DALILA” 
A POPULAR OPERA 


Saint-Saéns’s Work Draws Well at 
Manhattan—aA Saturday of 
Italian Music 








WEEK AT THE MANHATTAN 


Wednesday, Nov. <7 ‘Samson et Da- 
lila”: Mlle. Gerville-Réache; MM. Dal- 
morés, Dufranne, Vieuille, Crabbé. 

Thursday, Nov. 26.—‘“Carmen”: Mlles. 
Labia, Zeppilli, Trentini, Ponzano; MM. 
Vallés, Crabbé, Gilibert, Daddi, de Grazia. 

Friday, Nov. 27.—“Le Jongleur de Nétre 
Dame”: Miss Garden; MM. Renaud, Du- 
franne, De Segurola, Vallés, Vieuille, 
Crabbé. 

Saturday, Nov. 28.—Matinée—“Il Bar- 
biere di Siviglia”: Mmes. Tetrazzini, Tren- 
tini; MM. Parola, Sammarco, Gilibert, de 
Segurola. kvening—‘Tosca”; Mile. Labia; 
MM. Taccani, Renaud, Gianoli-Galletti. 

Monday, Nov. 30.—“Samson et Dalila.” 

Wednesday, Dec. 2.—“Le Jongleur de 
Nétre Dame.’ 











Surprising as it is to those who remem- 
ber the fate of the Saint-Saéns opera when 
given at the Metropolitan thirteen years 
ago, “Samson et Dalila,” as given at the 
Manhattan, has taken a strong hold on 
the opera-going public. It was given for 
the third time on Wednesday of last week, 
and had a fourth hearing on Monday, and 
on both occasions drew audiences that filled 
the house. It bids fair to take rank as one 
of the most successful features of the Man- 
hattan’s career, and justly so, for both in 
regard to the work of the individual artists 
and the standard of the production as a 
whole the opera is presented in a manner 
worthy of superlative praise. 

With Maria Labia singing Carmen for 
the first time in New York, Bizet’s opera 
was a potent holiday attraction for the 
special Thanksgiving performance. The re- 
sult was that the house was packed in 
every nook and corner, and the singing of 
the principals was warmly acclaimed. 

Enthusiasm was likewise the order of the 
day on Saturday afternoon, when Mme. 
Tetrazzini, Sammarco, Gilibert and de Se- 
gurola once more proved an invincible com- 
bination in “The Barber of Séville.” In 
the evening, at the repetition of “Tosca,” 
Taccani replaced Zenatello as Cavaradossi, 
and Gianoli-Galletti had Charles Gilibert’s 
role of the Sacristan. The honors were 
once more divided between Labia and Re- 
naud. 

The principal event of the week, the 
premiére of “The Juggler of Notre Dame” 
is reviewed in another column. 





Kansas City to Hear Clarence Eddy 


Clarence Eddy, the well-known organist, 
leaves on Saturday for Kansas City, where 
he will open the new organ of the First 
Congregational Church of that city on 
Monday evening. On Tuesday he will give 
a recital at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, St. Louis. Another important en- 
gagement booked for Mr. Eddy is a recital 
he is to give in Memorial Hall in Colum- 
bus, O., on January 19. 


People’s Symphony Chamber Music. 


The second chamber concert of the 
People’s Symphony Concerts will be given 
on Friday, December 11, at Cooper Union. 
The Olive Mead Quartet will be the feature 
of this concert. The following program 
will be given: Haydn, Quartet, D Major; 
Nardini, Sonata for violin and piano, 
Olive Mead, soloist, Dorothy Rich at the 
piano; Dvorak, Quartet, op. 96, on Ameri- 
can Themes. 








St. Paul Tenor Locates in New York 


Martin Richardson, well-known in St. 
Paul as a concert tenor, has come to New 
York to continue his vocal studies. He 
has been engaged as tenor soloist at the 
Chester Hill M. E. Church, Mount Vernon, 
New York. He will reside at No. 114 
Pierrpont street, Brooklyn. 








Henry L. Mattes 


Henry L. Mattes, who has been a 
church organist since 1847, died recently in 


Trenton, aged eighty-two years. He was 


born in Easton, Pa. 





Philip List 
Philip List, well known as a _ violinist 
several years ago, died Sunday of old age 
at his residence, No. 326 Lexington avenue, 
Brooklyn. He was born in Germany eighty- 
six years ago, and is survived by one 
daughter. 





Rosalie Magnussen Lancaster 


Rosalie Magnussen Lancaster is dead at 
her home in Chicago. Thirty years ago, 
before her marriage, she was considered 
one of the foremost pianists of this coun- 
try. She was a pupil of Anton. Rubin- 
stein, and during her concert career in 
the United States attained high rank 
among musicians. 





Mrs. Laura Wolcott d’Orémieulx 

Mrs, Laura Wolcott d’Orémieulx, who 
was regarded as one of the best amateur 
pianists in New \ork, died at her home, 
No. 37 Madison avenue, New York, on 
Tuesday. Her mother was a daughter of 
Oliver Wolcott, secretary of the treasury in 
Washington’s second administration, and 
granddaughter of Oliver Wolcott, a signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. 





Leo Kofler 


Leo Kofler, for many years organist and 
choir director of St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
York, shot and killed himself in his home 
at New Vernon, N. J., last Friday. He 
had suffered from melancholia for three 
years and is believed to have been tem- 
porarily insane when hé committed suicide. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kofler went to Morris- 
town, N. J., in the early ’70s. Mr. Kofler 
had renounced the Catholic priesthood and 
become a Protestant. He was organist in 
the First Presbyterian Church there for 
three years. Following that he removed 
to Newark and for several years played in 
a church there. Then he was selected for 
the work in St. Paul’s Chapel. Three 
years ago, when he resigned because of 
failing health, he removed to New Ver- 
non. He was about seventy years of age. 





Prof. Andrew Miller 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 30.—In the re- 
cent death of Prof. Andrew Miller, Nash- 
ville has lost a man of strong character- 
istics and a musical genius. Prof. Miller 
was born in Seifhennersdorf, Germany, in 
1828, and emigrated to America in 1850. 
In 1860 he was married to Sabina Voght, 
and is survived by his widow and two 
sons. When Adelina Patti was here fifty 
years ago—the famous diva was then six- 
teen years of age—Miller was a member 
of the orchestra which played for her at 
the old Adelphi Theater. The orchestra 
consisted of seven pieces and he was first 
violin. Prof. Meuler was the leader and 
the other members were: Plungli, Williams, 
Spohr, Guita and Mattioso. Prof. Miller 
in his later years loved to describe how 
the famous singer looked—the beautiful 
girl, fresh with the bloom of youth. Ac- 
cording to Prof. Miller, she sang the fa- 
mous “Laughing Song” that night and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 


Max Reger, the ultra-modern German 
composer, has resigned his position as pro- 
fessor of composition at the University of 
Leipsic. 


* PARSIFAL” AS A 
THANKSGIVING BILL 


Wagner’s Sacred Music Drama at 
Metropolitan—Bonci and 
Martin Reappear 








WEEK AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Wednesday, Nov. 25.—‘‘Tosca’”’: Mme. 
Eames; M Caruso, Scotti, Ananian, 
Paterna. , 

Thursday, Nov. 26.—Matinée—‘Parsi- 
fal”: Mmes. Fremstad, Randa; MM. 
Schmedes,  Feinhals, Hinckley, Goritz, 
Witherspoon. Evening— “La Bohéme”; 
Mmes. Sembrich, Sparkes; MM. Bonci, 
Amato, Didur, Rossi, Ananian, Paterna. 

Friday, Nov. 27.—*‘Tiefland”’: Mlles. 
Destinn, Fornia, J’Huillier, Mattfeld, 
Randa; MM. Schmedes, Feinhals, Hinck- 
ley, Goritz, Reiss. 

Saturday, Nov. 28.—Matinée—“Aida”’: 
Mmes. Eames, Homer, Sparkes; MM. Ca- 
tuso, Scotti, Didur, Rossi, Bada. Evening 
—"Rigoletto”: Mmes. Sembrich, Homer; 
MM. Bonci, Amato. 

...Monday, Nov. 30.—‘‘Madama Butterfly”; 

Miles. Farrar, Fornia; MM. Martin, Scotti. 

Wednesday, Dec. 2—“La Traviata”; 
Mmes. Sembrich, Niessen-Stone, Mattfeld; 
MM. Bonci, Amato. 








Mme. Rappold Injured 


Mme. Marie Rappold, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, was unable to appear 
last Sunday at the Metropolitan Opera 
House concert, because of an accident she 
sustained on her way to rehearsal, when she 
slipped on the pavement, severely wrench- 
ing one foot. She is filling her engage- 
ments during the latter part of the week. 





Augusta Cottlow to Play in Toronto 


Augusta Cottlow, pianist, has been en- 
gaged by A. S. Vogt, director of the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto, for the last 
concert in Massey Hall for this season, on 
Februarv 13. Miss Cottlow’s recent recital 
at Oberlin College was such a success that 
she was immediately re-engaged for an- 
other recital on February 16. 





Plectrum Society Gives Concert 

The Plectrum Society, of New York, 
Valentine Abt, director, gave a concert in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on Novem- 
ber 30. The society was assisted by Ethel 
A. Middaugh, soprano; Carlo Ronchi, pi- 
anist; W. A. Carlino, ’cellist, and Valentine 
Abt, mandolinist and harpist. 


LAY CORNERSTONE OF 
BOSTON OPERA HOUSE 


[Continued from page 1] 











The principal event of the week at the 
Metropolitan was the special Thanksgiving 
matinée performance of “Parsifal,”’ which 
was first produced in th?s country during 
the last régime at this house nearly five 
years ago. This performance, which will 
be repeated on Washington’s Birthday and 
Good Friday, showed many changes in the 
cast, but it maintained the standard already 
established, thanks to Conductor Alfred 
Hertz’s dominating influence. A large au- 
dience was in attendance from one o’clock 
till after six. 

Owing to the illness of the original New 
York Parsifal, Aloys Burgstaller, Erik 
Schmedes appeared in the title rdle. Fritz 
Feinhals was the Amfortas, while Otto 
Goritz repeated his. familiar impersonation 
of Klingsor. To many in the audience the 
most striking feature of the cast was the 
presence of so many Amiéerican artists. 
Olive Fremstad as Kundry, Allen C. Hinck- 
ley as Gurnemanz and Herbert Wither- 
spoon as Titurel, with Rita Fornia and Hen- 
rietta Wakefield as two of the Esquires 
and other native singers conspicuous among 
the Flower Maidens, proved an effective 
representation. 

In the evening Alessandro Bonci, having 
recovered from the attack of bronchitis 
that had kept him awav since the beginning 
of the season, made his reappearance as 
Rudolfo, receiving a warm welcome. His 
voice was at its best, and once again his 
flawless art delighted his hearers. 

“Tiefland,” repeated on Friday, made no 
better an impression on the saner element 
of opera-goers than on Monday, though the 
audience, forearmed, remained till the end 
to get the full benefit of the promised 
“thrills.” 

On Monday Riccardo Martin, the Ameri- 
can tenor, appeared for the first time this 
season, as Pinkerton in “Madama Butter- 
fly.” He sang his music with beauty and 
purity of voice and an increased resource- 
fulness and maturity of style indicative of 
the rapid growth of this gifted young ar- 
tist. In appearance and bearing he is an 
incomparably more convincing American 
lieutenant than Caruso, his predecessor in 
the réle. 





Fritzi Scheff Scores in New Opera 


Fritzi Scheff appeared in “The Prima 
Donna,” the new Blossom-Herbert operet- 
ta, at the Knickerbocker Theater on Mon- 
day night. The music and book are of a 
character that insures a long run for the 
new production in New York. By many 
in the audience it was considered superior 
to “Mlle. Modiste,” in which Miss Scheff 
appeared last season. 





Jadlowker, a new Russian tenor, is ex- 
pected to spend his leave of absence from 
the Carlsruhe Theater this season at the 
Metropolitan. 


Seated beside Governor Guild at his 
left on the platform adjoining the stone 
was Mr. Jordan and on his right Mr. Rus- 
sell and Ralph L. Flanders, general man- 
ager of the opera company. Back of these 
gentlemen and on the platform were many 
prominent musicians and others including 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
L. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Goodrich, 
Mrs. Hall McAllister, B. J. Lang, Robert 
Treat Paine, Sr., John Shepherd, Mrs. 
Ralph L. Flanders, George W. Chadwick, 
Alexander Steinert, J. F. Powers, Henry F. 
Miller and Signors Conti and Menotti. 

Several hundred stockholders and. guests 
of the management were seated in a semi- 
circle within the inclosure, facing the speak- 
ers and the corner-stone. At the close 
of the speakine the First Corps Cadet Band 
played “America,” followed by other se- 
lections. 

The ceremony was most impressive and 
interesting and the management may con- 
gratulate itself upon the excellence of ar- 
rangements and the smoothness with which 
the details were carried out. 

The bronze box placed in the corner- 
stone contains a representative list of com- 
positions composed in America during the 
past few years, including Chadwick’s 


“Judith,” Converse’s “Pipe of Desire,” 
Walter Damrosch’s “Scarlet Letter,” 
Foote’s “Wreck of the Hesperus,” Had- 
ley’s “Merlin,” Loeffler’s “Psalms 
XXXVII,” MacDowell’s “Hamlet,” and 


“Ophelia”; Paine’s “Azara,” H. W. Park- 
er’s “St. Christopher” and Mrs. Beach's 
Mass in E Flat. 

In addition to these, the box contains 
the following: Phonographic records by 
Nordica, Eames, Farrar, Homer, Nielsen, 
David Bispham and Caruso; a list of the 
officers and directors of the Boston Opera 
Co., including Eben D. Jordan, president ; 
Frederick §. Converse, vice-president; 
Charles Hayden, treasurer; Robert Jordan, 
secretary; Ralph C. Flanders, general man- 
ager; also the additional directors: G. R. 
Fearing, Jr.; Gardener cane, George W. 
Chadwick, B. J. Lang, Charles M. Loeffler, 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, Charles Amster, 
Francis Peabody, Jr., and Samuel Carr; a 
list of the stockholders who have sub- 
scribed for the $150,000 of stock in the 
company ; programs to show the musical ac- 
tivities of the present day, including those 
of Boston Symphony Orchestra, Handel 
and Haydn Society, Cecilia Society, Choral 
Art Society, Asele Club, Kneisel Quartet, 
Longy Club and New England Conserva- 
tory Orchestral concert and commencement, 
1908; Year Book of Harvard Musical As- 
sociation, the New England Conservatory 
of Music, Prospectus of Boston Opera 
School and of Boston Opera Company, and 
finally, all of the daily newspapers and the 
musical journals, including Musica 
AMERICA, The Musician, Musical Courier, 
New Music Review, Etude and Musical 
Leader. : i. ka oe 
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“I AM A ROMANTICIST,” DECLARES ALEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFF, 


Russian Violinist Believes Music Is 
Melody and Should Express the 
Deepest Feelings of the Heart— 
The Artist and Not the Composi- 
tion Attracts the Public. 





“Yes,” replied the hotel clerk, as_ | 
handed him my card and asked for Alex- 
ander Petschnikoff, “I think he is in.” With 
this, he called a _ hall boy, and_ said, 
“Here, boy, take this card to Mr. P-P-P, 
oh, damn it, never mind the name; take 
this card to No. 5!” 

“I hope you haven't come for a formal 
interview,” said the violinist, as he led the 
way to a cosey corner in the reception 
room, “for I’m a bad subject; just suppose 
we sit here and have an intimate talk? 
You know, an interview is a good deal 
like having a tooth pulled, or a picture 
taken!” 

Petschnikoff saved me the trouble of 
asking questions by remarking, “You want 
to «now my opinions of music, of course; 
they all do. I’m a romanticist. I don’t 
believe in playing certain classic compo- 


HERE FOR ANOTHER TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES 

He Was Obliged to Perfect Himself 
in English Conversation Because 
His Wife Is an American and 
Refuses to Talk to Him Except 
in That Language. 








children are the most interesting and the 
most wonderful in the whole world! 

“IT am glad to be here, but how I wish 
I could have brought my wife and chil- 
dren! Tf don’t lke to be separated from 
them, even for a day, and I hope that they, 
or my wife at least, can come to America 
by the first of January. 

“Yes, I have two other children, two 
girls, and the elder has a wonderful talent 
for composing poetry. She says that she 
first hears a melody and then the words 
come, and the melody disappears; remark 
able, isn’t it? I have shown some of her 
verses to our German literary men and 
they tell me that she has an exceptional 
talent. 

“No, I have no fads, but I am interested 
in science. I studied astronomy when I 
was at school and I have lost none of my 
love for all scientific subjects. It is won- 
derful to look at the stars and think how 
vast the Universe is and how little we 





sitions just because everybody else does; 
know about it. It must be wonderful also 


I play only what pleases me. a 
: ; ALEXANDER PETSCHNIKOFF to be a scientist and to contribute even 


“Music, for me, is melody, and melody ) 
is the expression of the deepest feelings Distinguished Russian Violinist Who Has Returned to America for Another Con- N¢ little bit of knowledge to the world; 
[ can’t be a scientist now, but I hope that 








of the heart. The people do not go to cert Tour 1 : I he 
hear the composition, they go to hear the my boy will be interested in scientific sub- 
artist, and unless he expresses his indi- “Why, Bach and Beethoven were men as_ do I range through the literature of the jects. But, I’m the next best thing, a 
viduality, his personal feelings, he cannot we are; they had the same desires, the violin, taking beautiful melodies here and musician. Music begins where language 
make a success. same passions, and suffered just as we there. I play what.I like; I am a creature ends and if I cannot discover new scien- 
“You know, that in Berlin, they used do; do you suppose that they put this all of moods and could not interest an audi- tific facts, I can express, in my playing, 
to play the Bach Chaconne and the Bee- aside when they wrote their music? No; ence with a composition that does not ap- thoughts which are so profound that .they 
thoven Concerto according to ‘tradition, their compositions are full of life and feel- peal to me, personally.” cannot be put into words.” 
but since I played them there, according ing and must be played in such a manner “Do you think,” I asked, “that violin _ Petschnikoff has that elusive characteris 
to my own ideas, they begun to play them as to make this apparent. music will develop much further, techni tic called “temperament,” a something 
musically; Who makes these traditions? “Do you know, I have very strong feel cally?” »* which governs his every action and im- 
None of the players now before the public ings on this subject; I believe that when “No,” he answered, “not unless they ex pells him to work in musical ways. His 
knew these composers and why should not a composer writes he must first be in- pect us to play pizzicato passages with the mature is poetic; he is a true child of 
I make traditions, too? spired with a beautiful melody, and then nose or the great toe! music. Formality is impossible to him and 
“In the past, people have had a dread of he must elaborate it with all of the tech “Ah,” he exclaimed, with a smile, as he an interview speedily develops into an in- 
‘classic’ music because it has had no mean nical and intellectual means in his power. pulled a cigarette box from his pocket, timate and delightful conversation. He is 
ing to them; can you blame an audience “Unless we have a beautiful melody, a and with it, a picture, “here is a photo- the kind of a man with whom you want to 
for not wanting to hear the classic master- beautiful thought for the subject, the com- graph of my youngest child, a boy, the sit down in a quiet corner (especially if 
pieces when they were played mechanically position is worth nothing. A composer only one in the whole family. Just see you are a “fiddle crank”), and “talk music.” 
and without expression? must be a poet first and a musician after- how he sits up and notices things; he’s only As I left, I complimented him on his ex 
“I approach these compositions from the wards. six months old but he understands every- cellent command of English. “Well,” he 
standpoint of melody and expression and “I select my répertoire according to these thing, even jokes,” and he looked to see said, “my wife is an American, you know, 
endeavor, first, to present the emotion por- ideas. Just as a bee goes from flower to’ if I were incredulous. and since she wouldn’t speak to me, ex- 
trayed, and then, the intellectual and for flower extracting sweetness, and not con- Then he laughed, and went on, “I sup cepting in English, I had to learn it!” 
mal qualities. sidering what flower it is that he visits, so pose I’m just like all parents; my own A. L.;:J. 
Marie Nichols Plays in Buffalo pression on the rather small audience pres- New Edition of A. Scarlatti’s Music sichord compositions of these contempor 


ane ‘ithol’s quai fomance was e _ , . aries were written before anything o 
ent, and Withol’s quaint Romance was es The harpsichord and orgari ‘music of ything of 














3UFFALO, Nov. 30.—The first of the three ! , ; st ee 
artist recitals under the auspices of the — well rendered. Charles Wark Alessandro Scarlatti as edited by J. S. Some Sebastian Bach’s had been pub- 
Chromatic Club, Mary Larned, president, ?**7* ae. SECC Eee nts Shedlock, is being published by Bach & xine Noam OS 
was given on Saturday afternoon, Novem- Bl field-Zeisler’s Recital Co., London. The first part, containing Praise feces Detroit 
ber 21, at the Twentieth Century Club, by : . comneic- = tal aon - three toccatas for the harpsichord, is now Derroit, Micu., Nov. 21, 1908. 
Marie Nichols, violinist. Miss Nichols Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler will give her on the market and will be found interesting To the Editor of MusicaL America: 
showed excellent taste in the choice of com- annual New York recital in Carnegie Hall py students of harpsichord literature and I receive your great paper at my studio 
positions on her program, which read: So on the afternoon of December 12. _ This pianists generally. Alessandro Scarlatti, every week and could not get along with- 
nata in E Minor by Francoeur, Adagio Will be her only appearance in recital in the father of Domenico Scarlatti, “one of out it. Yours truly, 
and Finale from Bruch’s G Minor Con- New York for two years, as she will spend the most brilliant writers of the eighteenth Crype A. NICHOLS. 
certo, Romance by Withol, Berceuse by "ext season in Europe. century for the harpsichord,” in the words 
Cui, Slavonian Dance by Dvorak, Chant mh a oe of Mr. Shedlock, was a contemporary of “Amor fidus,” a new comic opera by 
Russe by Lalo and Spanish Dance by Sara An English writer says Adelina Patti Bernardo Pasquini, who wrote a great deal [Franz Fuchs, has been introduced at Son- 
sate. Miss Nichols made a pleasing im- is of “an eminently retiring disposition.” of music for the harpsichord. The harp dershausen. 
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CINCINNATI ENJOYS 
MR. LHEVINNE'S ART 


Ohio City Has a Busy Week of 
Music—First “‘Pop’’ Concert 
a Success. 


Cincinnatt, O., Nov. 30.—Thursday eve- 
ning, November 26, in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Sinton, Josef Lhévinne, the young 
Russian pianist, was heard in recital. He 
was greeted by an audience which almost 


filled the auditorium, and the vigorous 
rounds of applause following each number 
gave proof of the enjoyment the young 
pianist gave his hearers. He was forced to 
respond several times with encores, and 
there is no doubt that Lhévinne has firmly 
established his reputation with local con- 
cert-goers as one of the greatest pianists 
of the day. 

Cincinnati has been particularly fortunate 
this week in having several musical affairs 
of importance. On Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 22, the first popular concert of the 
season was given in Music Hall, under the 
direction of Herman Bellstedt, Jr., with 
Blanche Berndt Mehaffey, a well-known 
local sopraio, as soloist, and with a cornet 
solo by Mr. Bellstedt. The concert was 
attended by a comparatively large audi- 
ence, and the program offered was re- 
ceived with genuine appreciation. 

The past week also offered two interest- 
ing school affairs, a piano recital by Wil- 
helm Kraupner at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, and the first concert of 
the College of Music Chorus and Orches- 
tra, which was given in Music Hall. Mr. 
Kraupner a Liszt’s “Funerailles,” in 
memory of his friend the late Douglas 
Boxall. It has been many months since 
Cincinnatians have heard this gifted pian- 
ist, and the conservatory auditorium was 
so completely filled that many were unable 
to gain admittance. 

The Alpha Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsi- 
lon Sorority of the Metropolitan College 
of Music held a most delightful meeting 
Wednesday at the home of the Misses 
Filkmorein, South Norwood. The program 
was in charge of Alma R. Sterling, who 
read a paper on the “American Composers 





of To-day.” Current Topics were outlined 
by Mary Pfau. Nevin, Dekoven, Speaks, 
Hawley, Bond and Foote voice numbers 
were given by Mary Pfau, Alice Davis, 
Alma E. Massmann and Fred Fillmore. 
Germania Hensel performed two piano se- 
lections by Foote. This Sorority has a 
lengthy list of honorary members, including 
some of the foremost women in the musical 
world. One was added to this list recently 
when Alpha pledged Mme. Chaminade at 
the time of her concert here. 

Hans Richard, of the artist department 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
presented a number of his pupils in ‘a 
pianoforte recital last Friday evening. Ex- 
cellent studentship and artistic appreciation 
characterized the entire recital. The follow- 
ing pupils played: Lucile Hatch, Alma 
Betscher, Alice Shiels, Marie Higgins, 
Joseph Adler, Elizabeth Cook, Hazel E. 
Swann, May Shepard. F. E. E. 


Carl Burrian, the Dresden and Metro- 
politan tenor, was the solist of the first 
Leipsic Gewandhaus concert of the season. 





GRATIFIED OVER THE 
TOUR OF CHAMINADE 


Frank A. Lee, President of the 
John Church Co., Comments 
‘on Artist’s Success 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—Frank A. Lee, presi- 
dent of the John Church Co., of Cincinnati, 
spent last Sunday and Mouday in Chi- 
cago and occupied a box at the Sunday 
afternoon concert of Mme. Cecile Chami- 
nade in Orchestra Hall. Mr. Lee expressed 


himself as deeply gratified over Chami- 
nade’s great recital success in this country. 

“It would be telling state secrets to dis- 
close how long we labored to secure her 
services for a concert tournée in this coun- 





THE LESCHETIZKY METHOD 





Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler Says the Great Piano Teacher Has no Fixed Method 
in the ordinary Sense of the Word 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler makes an inter- 
esting contribution to the last issue of the 
Etude in the course of which she says: 

“We hear a great deal these days about 


the Leschetizky method. 

“During the five years I was with Les- 
chetizky he made it very plain that he had 
no fixed method in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Like every good teacher, he 
studied the individuality of each pupil and 
taught him according to that individuality. 
It might almost be said that he had a dif- 
ferent method for each pupil, and I have 
often said that Leschetizky's method is to 
have no fixed method. 

“Of course, there are certain preparatory 
exercises which with slight variations he 
wants all his pupils to go through. But 
it is not so much the exercises themselves 
as the patience and painful persistence in 
executing them to which they owe their 
virtue. Of course, Leschetizky has his 
preference for certain works for their 
great educational value. He_has his convic- 
tions as to the true interpretation to be 
given to the various compositions, but those 


do not form what may properly be called 
a method, * 

“Personally, I am rather skeptical when 
anybody announces that he teaches any par- 
ticular method. Leschetizky, without any 
particular method, is a great force by vir- 
tue of his tremendously interesting per- 
sonality and his great qualities as an artist. 
He is himself a never-ending source of in- 
spiration. 

“At seventy-eight he is still a youth, full 
of vitality and enthusiasm. Some pupil 
who is diffident but has merit, he will en- 
courage; another he will incite by sarcasm; 
still another he will scold outright. 

“Practical illustration on the piano, 
showing ‘how not to do it,’ telling of per- 
tinent stories to elucidate a point, are 
among the means which he constantly em- 
ploys to bring out the best that is in his 
pupils. 

“A good teacher cannot insure success 
and Leschetizky has naturally had many 
pupils who will never become great vir- 
tuosos. It was never in the pupil, and no 
matter how great the teacher he cannot 
create talent that does not exist.” 


try,” observed Mr. Lee to the representa- 
tive of Mustcat America, “and I can as- 
sure you that we had to overcome very 
considerable opposition to induce her to 
make this trip at all; consequently, we are 
more than pleased over the result of her 
visit. All of her concerts have attracted 
immense audiences of the very best peopic. 
Naturally, we regret that in nearly every 
instance it has been necessary to refuse 
admission because the capacity of the 
places in which her concerts were given 
were insufficient, but we had one serious 
disadvantage in that her compositions are 
of an intimate personal nature that cannot 
be carried in immense auditoriums, and we 
simply felt it would be keeping faith with 
the public to give the best results possible. 

“It would appear that we might have 
hired exposition buildings and crowded 
them instead of taking auditoriums in vari- 
ous cities as we found them. After her 
concert this week in St. Louis she expects 
to get to rest for a week at French Lick 
before resuming her tour. 

“She will give the final concert of her 
series on December 15 in New York and 
sails for home the 17th. I can say that 
she was pacticularly gratified over her re- 
ception in Chicago. 

“The entire Chaminade tour has been 
deeply gratifying to the John Church Co., 
and I am sure very valuable for the Ever- 
ett piano, which she has utilized exclu- 


sively.” czRN 





Controversy in Baltimore Over Lights 
at Symphony Concerts 


Battimore, Md., Nov. 30.—A number of 
Baltimore music lovers have written the 
management of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra requesting that the lights be low- 
ered at the concerts of that organization. 
In reply, it was stated that this plan of 
lighting would be tried subject to the ap- 
proval of the patrons. The members of the 
two factions are rampant and have already 
won for themselves distinctive titles; those 
who desire lowered lights are called 
“Lower Lights,” while those who contend 
for brilliant illumination are styled the 
“Calcium Spots.” 

W. J. R. 





Mme. Mariska-Aldrich, the new Ameri- 
can mezzo-soprano, will be the Maddalena 
in the next performance of “Rigoletto” at 
the Manhattan. 














THE NEW ESTEY PRACTICE ORGAN 
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New York, April 19, 1907. 


Estey ORGAN Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Gentlemen: My two manual practice organ, which I have been using 
this season for my own work, merits a note of appreciation. 
given it thorough tests from every standpoint, and can say without qual- 
ification that I am delighted with the instrument in every respect, and 
congratulate you on the results you have obtained. 
tell you that it is the most satisfactory reed organ I have ever played. I 
consider it a new high-water mark in reed organ manufacturing. 
none of the characteristics of the typical chapel reed organ, and has 
many tonal virtues comparable to those of the very best pipe organ. I 
felt confident when I gave you this scheme that if it could be successfully 
carried out it would be of great value from the standpoint of the modern 
You have certainly carried out my ideas to the letter and far 
exceeded my expectations in every particular as to voicing, instantaneous 
response, general appearance, compactness, portability, and blowing ar- 
I am sure any organist fortunate enough to possess one of 
these practice organs would never again be without one, at any cost. 
Yours very truly. 


Fellow of the American Guild of Organists. ARCHER GIBSON. 


Organist of the Brick Church, New 


ork City. S. 
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INSPECT ONE OF THESE INSTRUMENTS AT OUR NEAREST WAREROOMS, OR WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION TO THE MAKERS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. New York, Boston, St. Louis, Philadelphia, London 
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BALTIMORE TO HAYE 
BIG MUSICAL FAIR 


‘‘ Cosmovilla’’? to Provide Musical 
Features for the Entire 
Week 


Battimore, Mp.. Nov. 30.—An elaborate 
musical program has been arranged for 
the “Cosmovilla” which is to be given at 
the Lyric December 7 to 12. Socially and 
musically this will be the biggest affair 


in Baltimore this season. The musical at- 
tractions will include the Germania Man- 
nerchor of eighty voices under the direc- 
tion of Theodore Hemberger, Louis H. 
Fisher’s Orchestra, an orchestra conducted 
by Edwin L. Turnbull, and assisted by 
Bart Wirtz, ‘cellist, and Bertha Thiele, 
harpist, of the Peabody Conservatory, a 
chorus in costume under the direction of 
Mrs. Janon Fisher and Mrs. T. Nelson 
Strother, and John Itzel’s Orchestra. 
Wright Nichols, organist; Fritz Gaul, vio- 
linist, and Carl Neumann, horn soloist, will 
also assist in the various programs. Edwin 
L. Turnbull is the chairman of the com- 
mittee which has the music in charge. 

David Paulsen, of Moscow, gave a re- 
cital of Russian Folk Songs at the open 
evening meeting of the Women’s Literary 
Club on November 23, assisted by Miss 
Stiebler, accompanist. An informal re- 
ception to the artists and the guests fol- 
lowed the program. 

Ernest Hutcheson, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory faculty, gave a lecture-recital on 
Dance Forms, Old and Modern, at the 
Lyric Assembly Hall on November 24. The 
program was comprehensive in scope, and 
was given with explanatory remarks which 
enhanced the interest of the performance. 

Franz C. Bornschein, of the Peabody 
Conservatory faculty, one of whose new 
compositions was recently played at a con- 
cent in Chicago, has received a request 
from a prominent music school there for 
a list of his violin pieces, so that they 
may be used in teaching and recital work. 

Susan Metcalfe, soprano, appeared in a 
recital at the Peabody Conservatory on 
the afternoon of November 27, and re- 
ceived. an enthusiastic welcome from an 
audience that packed the Conservatory Hall 
to its capacity. lara Ascherfeld, who has 
accompanied all of the eminent visiting 
artists, played for Miss Metcalfe; her work 
was of the highest standard. 

A concert was given by the pupils of the 
Maryland School for the Blind on No- 
vember 25. The instructors are Charles 
H. Bochau, George Siemonn, Frank Meyers 
and Sarah Madden. 

The St. Cecilia Guild, a mixed chorus 
of sixty voices, under the direction of 
Nettie Osborne Crane, sang Gaul’s “Holy 
City” at Emmanuel Church on November 
23. The soloists were Pearl L. Silverwood, 
soprano; Christina M. Schutz and Lillie 
Burkhart, contraltos, and Robert E. Stid- 
man, baritone. 

The first concert of the season for the 
Musical Art Club, of which David S. Mel- 
amet is director, will be given on De- 
cember 9. W. J. R. 








Jolando Meré, the new Bohemian pianist 
who has been giving début recitals in Lon- 
don, has captured the heart of the English 
critics. 

















ALYS LORRAINE 


This American Soprano, Who Has Begun a Two Years’ Engagement in Opera at 
The Hague, Has Made a Deep Impression Upon the Critics and 
Public of Both The Hague and Rotterdam 


Tue Hacue, Horrann, Nov. 23.—Alys 
Lorraine, the American soprano whose 


début in opera here as Marguerite was one 
of the most auspicious first appearances 
this city has known, recently appeared as 
a “guest” in Rotterdam, where she repeated 
the success she made here. She again sang 
Marguerite and the Rotterdam critics are 
enthusiastic over her vocal and dramatic 
talents. They assert that they have never 
before heard a singer with so much natural 
charm. 

Miss Lorraine bids fair to surpass the 
high expectations of the admirers of her 
work on the concert stage. She has signed 
a two years’ contract with the Opera here 
and has already become a favorite with 





the public. She gained popularity in Lon- 
don with her song recitals last season, 
notably her program of songs by royal 
composers. 


HOLLAND LIKES NEW AMERICAN STAR | ORGAN MUSIC DRAWS 


WELL IN MONTREAL 





Many People Attend Two Concerts 


a Day—Excellent Players 
and Programs 


MontTreaL, Nov. 30.—An extraordinary 
interest in organ music has been mani- 
fested by the Montreal public since the 
opening of the season. Large crowds have 
assembled in such great churches as the 


Notre Dame, and the Christ Church Ca- 
thedral. 

Mr. Dickinson started this movement 
with a series of recitals in St. James Metho- 
dist Church; then came Dr. Perrin, who 
delighted many persons with four recitals 
in the Emmanuel Church. The latter were 
still in progress when Lynwood Farnam, 
the youngest and one of the most talented 
of this city’s organists, gave his annual 
November recitals, this time in the Christ 
Church Cathedral. All these performances 
took place on Saturday afternoons, and as 
some of them clashed (all commencing at 
4:00), an entente was brought about where- 
by one began at 3:15 and the other at 4:30, 
so as to allow those who were not satis- 
fied with only one to attend the 
also.. 

Last Sunday two auditions were arranged 
in Catholic churches, Notre Dame and St. 
Patrick’s. J. D. Dussault was heard in the 
first, which possesses the fine Casavant 
organ, and H. F. Poirier played in the 
latter. 

Percival J. Illsley will begin a series of 
historical recitals at St. George’s Church 
to-morrow evening. 

The Montreal Symphony Orchestra gave 
the first of its series of concerts yesterday 
afternoon at His Majesty’s Theater. A 
fairly large audience attended the opening 
performance, but there was very little en- 
thusiasm evidenced throughout the concert. 

J. J. Goulet has retained his position as 
leader and Emil Taranto is the concert- 
master. The orchestra as a whole is prac 
tically the same as in former years. 

The program, excepting the Schubert 
Symphony No. 7, was rather uninterest 
ing. The “Jubel” Overture, by von Weber, 
was followed by the symphony, Chaminade’s 
Petite Suite, and four movements of 
Gounod’s “Faust” Ballet music. 

The soloist of the afternoon was Pearl 
Benedict, contralto, of New York, who sang 
“Ah Rendi mi,” from Rossi’s opera “Mi 
trane,” and three songs by Henschel, Har- 
ris and Cowan, the latter accompanied by 
Frederick H. Blair, the well-known teacher 
of the McGill Conservatorium of Music. 


C. 0. L. 


other 





“Frauenlist” is the name of a new comic 
opera b obe Jansen. 
{ by Robert Ha 
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Paderewski Warns Us Against the 
Danger of Unlimited Immigration 








“The Germans 
pride themselves 
on their orches- 
tras, and especial- 
ly on the one at 
Bayreuth, but they 
forget that Bay- 
reuth makes such 
a specialty of 
Wagner that it 
falls below’ the 
average in other 
branches,” said Ig- 
nace Paderewski 
in an interview 
obtained by a 
New York World 
correspondent. 
“Such _ specializa- 
tion does not suit 
American ideas, because the American's 
range of intelligence is not only thorough 
but vast. He makes himself proficient 
not only in one thing but in many. 
He is not content to specialize and to leave 
the rest ignored. An American will never 
try to hold forth on a subject he does not 
understand. He would rather listen hum- 
bly to other people and see what he can 
learn from them. 

“So clever and gifted as he is he will 
master a subject quicker than anybody 
else. He goes straight to the point. Be- 
ing young, he is full of courage, but I 
find that he almost exaggerates frankness ; 
this is why people call him brusque. One 





Ignace Paderewski 
[Copyright Marceau] 


of the Americans I admire most is Roose- 
velt. He is a splendid man. He too tells 
people just what he thinks. I have a very 
deep admiration for him. I also think he 
is quite right in warning the American 
people against absorbing so many immi- 
grants as they do. All this foreign bldod 
is not wanted there. ‘I should even say 
there is too much of it already.” 

M. Paderewski made a little gesture as 
if holding a wine glass up to the light. 

“You see, it is like mixing old wine with 
new in your glass. You have a glass of 
the best mellowed red wine, ‘and drop by 
drop you pour in some of a younger, 
coarser vintage. The color remains the 
same, for, when you hold it up to the light 
you see no difference. But put it to your 
lips and you find the flavor is spoiled. The 
bouquet has gone. So it will be with my 
friends the Americans. They are spoiling 
their pure, rich, Anglo-Saxon strain with 
a new vintage that comes from the waste 
products of the old world. 

“It is slowly but gradually spoiling them. 
No great or permanent harm has been 
done yet, but it is beginning, and if they 
go on like that, instead of progressing, 
their culture will retrogress and in a few 
years they will find the pendulum has 
swung back to where they were a hun- 
dred years ago. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
one of the finest the world has ever seen, 
and the more they dilute it the worse it 
will become. 

“Tt is the only race that is distinctively 
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developed. You see this in travelling from 
the Continent of Europe to England. It is 
only on reaching the island that you find 
individuality. Before, on the Continent, 
all the nations were more or less alike to 
you. Some had dirtier hands and dirtier 
clothes than others, and there their indi- 
viduality stopped. Not so with the Anglo- 
Saxons. They are a magnificent race, and 
Americans ought to guard themselves 
against. this inrush of non-Anglo-Saxon 
element. 

“Nevertheless, America is gaining in cul- 
ture every year. Nations are like men, 
they begin to cultivate the fine arts when 
they have satisfied the primal needs. 
America has reached that stage when she 
longs for the beautiful. I notice a differ- 
ence every time I go there—in the people 
in the towns. Even in the smaller towns 
with four or five hundred inhabitants you 
see beautiful parks, monuments and 
statues. 

“The same progress is being made with 
her music. America will be a thoroughly 
musical country soon. I say ‘soon’ be- 
cause she has not yet become so. A 
thoroughly musical country is one that can 
boast of two distinct classes of supporters. 
Very few countries have these classes. 
Germany, for instance, had them more in 
the past than in the present. These classes 
are the musical composers and the musical 
consumers—those who make music and 
those who listen to it. In France you have 
only the first-class men like Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns and others. The only town 
where music is listened to is Paris. In 
the provinces it is ignored, and in Paris 
who listens to it? Not Frenchmen but 
foreigners, chiefly Americans and English 
people.” 





Grasse Trio to Give Concert 


The Grasse Trio, consisting of Edwin 
Grasse, the celebrated blind violinist ; 
Katherine de Normandie Schauffler, pian- 
ist, and her husband, Robert ‘Haven 
Schauffler, the well-known writer and ’cel- 
list, will give a concert in Mendelssohn 
Hall, New York, on the evening of Fri- 
day, December 11. The program will in- 
clude Mr. Grasse’s latest work. 





Felix Weingartner is developing an un- 
expectedly eclectic policy at the Vienna 
Court opera. 





_ André Messager has succeeded the late 
Georges Marty as director of the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, Paris. 
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Governor Robert Taylor, of Tennessee, 
Pays Tribute to Singer 


Houston, Tex., Nov. 25.—-On the eve- 
ning of November 17, a concert was given 
in honor of Gov. Robert L. Taylor, of 
Tennessee, who lectured in Houston on 
that evening, by Constance Balfour, so- 
prano; Henry Balfour, tenor, and Julius 


A. Jahn, pianist. Both Mr. Jahn and Mr. 


Balfour made a good impression, and were 
well received by the audience, which num- 
bered over. 1,000 people, but there was 
great enthusiasm after the singing of Con- 
stance Balfour, and though no _ encores 
were allowed, she was recalled many times. 
Gov. Taylor paid a high tribute to her 
singing by saying: “I am _ profoundly 
touched by your beautiful singing; it is an 
occasion which I shall never forget.” 
Henry Balfour, who has charge of the 
choir of the First Presbyterian Church, 
announces that Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” 
will be given during Christmas week. 
Mme. Hissem De Moss, soprano, Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, pianist, and Arthur Hart- 
mann, violinist, will all appear here shortly. 





Spalding in Quebec and Plattsburg 


Albert Spalding, the American violinist, 
played in Quebec on the 17th and more 
than met the expectations of his audience, 
according to’ the Quebec Chronicle of the 
18th, which summed up as follows: “Pleas- 
ing in personality, magnificent in technique, 
possessed of wonderful temperament, and 
able to stir even the most sluggish feel- 
ings of the blasé critic, Spalding won a 
success last evening that was not only 
remarkable but well deserved.” His ac- 
companist, Alfredo Oswald, was also warm- 
ly praised and accorded a reception hardly 
less enthusiastic than that given the violin- 
ist. Spalding’s next out-of-town engage- 
ments take him as far west as Chicago, 
where he appears on December 5 and 6 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, and 
on the 13th in a recital. He is to be in 
Minneapolis, on January 6 and at Rock- 
ford, Ill, on the 8th. 





Germaine Schnitzer Touring Russia 

Germaine Schnitzer, the young Viennese 
pianist, is now en tour in Russia. Next 
January she is to come to America, under 
the management of R. E. Johnston. 





Mascagni’s “Ratcliff” will be sung in Na- 
ples this season. 
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Quartet of Baltimore Musicians 
in Tour Through Five States 











THE IONIC QUARTET OF BALTIMORE 


Franz C. Bornschein, Director; Mrs. Hazel Knox Bornschein, Soprano; Blanche I. 
Hedeman, First Contralto; Emma I. Kenney, Second Contralto 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 30.—The Ionic Quartet 
is making a successful tour through Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Maryland and the Vir- 
ginias. The quartet has been in existence 
five years, having formed as the Cecilian 
Quartet, under which name it quickly won 


a wide reputation in Chautauqua and Ly- 
ceum work in Maryland, Virginia, West 


Virginia, Tennessee and other Eastern and 
Southern States. Two years ago, in a 
competition arranged by the W. C. T. U., 
the quartet was awarded the first prize, a 
gold medal. In the Fall of 1907 the quartet 
assumed its present title. 

Franz C. Bornschein, of the Peabody 
Conservatory, faculty, is director of the 
organization and arranges the programs. 
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HUGO HEERMANN, the world renowned Violinist and Instructor, of Germany, will 


continue to direct the violin department. 
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Edward Heimendahl, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, and has also studied piano at 
the conservatory. She has an excellent 
soprano voice. 

Director Bornschein’s composition, “Kit- 
ty of Colrain,” written for this tour of 
the quartet, is being sung by Mrs. Born- 
schein with much success. Ernestine 
Chambers, mezzo-soprano and reader, is 
principal of the Stratford Academy of Ex- 
pression in Baltimore. 

Blanche I. Hedeman is the first con- 
tralto, and Emma I. Kenney, the second 
contralto, has studied with Marie Gaul and 
W. Edward Heimendahl at the Peabody 
Conservatory. She has been leading con- 
tralto in the choir of the Baltimore Cathe- 
dral and has also sung in many other large 
Baltimore churches. W. J. R. 


SAUER IN BALTIMORE 








Pianist and Philadelphia Orchestra 
Have Great Success in South 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 30.—The second 
concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra at 
the Lyric on Monday was a great suc 
cess, artistically and financially. The com- 
prehensiveness of the program appealed to 
the large audience, which showed its en 
joyment by generous applause and numer 
ous recalls of Conductor Carl Pohlig. The 
appearance of Emil Sauer, pianist, was an 
enjoyable feature of the concert.: He was 
triumphantly received, and played in a 
brilliant style his own concerto in E Minor. 
At its conclusion, after many recalls, Mr. 
Sauer responded with an encore. The or- 
chestra numbers were Tschaikowsky’s 
“1812” Overture, Dvorak’s “New World” 
Symphony, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Span- 
ish Caprice. 


After the concert Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
J. Knabe, Jr., gave a reception at their 
home in NT y of Mr. and Mrs. Emil 


The guests included many prom 
and music lovers. 


W. J. R. 
GERMAN SOCIETIES SING 


San Francisco Sangerbund Organizes 
Big Male Chorus 


SAN Francisco, Nov. 
Sangerbund, a federation of sixteen of 
the most prominent German singing so- 
cities on the Pacific Coast, gave its annual 
concert in the Auditorium on November 
22. A feature of the concert was the male 
chorus of 400, besides which many promi- 
nent musicians assisted as soloists. The 
organization is planning to bring the Na- 
tional Sangerfest to this city in I9gI0. 


Sauer. 
inent musicians 








30.—The Pacific 





Ernestine Schumann-Heink has thrown 
herself heart and soul into the study of the 
role. of Clytemnestra, which she is to create 
in the premiére of Strauss’s “Elektra” in 
Dresden in January. The management of 
the Dresden Court Opera has had diff- 
culty in finding an Elektra who would not 
be dwarfed too much by the voice and art 
of the popular contralto as the naughty 
mother. 





Ludwig Wullner, the German song- 
Ren doar who is making so profound an 
| impression on this, his first American tour, 
| has a sister who teaches singing in Berlin. 
She is Anna Willner, of the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory. 


MUSICAL CAREER AS A 
FRENCH HORN PLAYER 
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A Cartoonist’s Impression of the Tenor, 
Charles Dalmorés 


Giuseppe Campanari, the baritone, began 


his musical career as a ’cellist, so did Tos- 
canini and Campanini, the Italian con- 
ductors. Charles Dalmorés, the Manhat- 


tan opera tenor, jumped from obscurity to 
prominence by forsaking the French horn, 
and the accompanying cartoon, the work of 
one of the tenor’s talented friends, shows 
graphically, how it is possible to turn a 
singer out of a brass instrument. 

One of Mr. Dalmorés’s associates who 
traveled with him from Philadelphia the 
other night, says of him: 

“Dalmorés, who is French, 
shockingly bad traveling cap—of 
make, he asserts—but makes up for it by 
talking United States. When I compli- 
mented him on his linguistic achievements, 
he modestly declined credit. 

“*Your pretty American girls taught me 
all I know of the language of Shake- 
speare, he said. “They are the greatest 
teachers and the most delightful ones a 
poor fellow like me dare aspire to.’” 


wears a 
American 


Louisville Symphony Orchestra Plays 
LouIsvILLe, Ky., Nov. 
ville Symphony Orchestra, 
R. Gratz Cox, conductor, last week gave 
concerts at the Women’s Club and the 
Masonic Temple Theater in this city with 
Corneile Overstreet, pianist, as _ soloist. 
Miss Overstreet, who is a pupil of Lesche- 
tizky, played with breadth and brillancy 
of style. The orcnestra responded well to 
the baton of the conductor and did some 
excellent playing, especially in the slow 
movements. Mm Ed. 
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BACHNER SCORES AT 
HIS BOSTON RECITAL 


Young Pianist, Now a Member of Pea- 
body Conservatory Faculty, Well 
Received in Home City. 


Boston, Nov. 30.—Louis Bachner, the 
pianist and memper of the faculty of the 
Peabody Institute of Music, Baltimore, 
gave a recital in Steinert Hall Monday 
afternoon. The program was as follows: 
Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, Bach- 
Liszt; Sonata in E Major, Op. 109, Bee- 
thoven; Ballade, Op. 118, Brahms; Ara- 
besque, Schumann; Passepied, Debussy; 
Poeme d’Amour and Etude, Op. 8, No. 5, 
Scriabine; Chopin’s Nocturne in B, Op. 
62; impromptu in G Fiat, Etude in E Flat, 
Op. 10, Etude in C Sharp Minor, Op. 25; 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor, Op. 31. 

Mr. Bachner was greeted by a most en- 
thusiastic audience. He has many friends 
in Boston who heard him last season in re- 
cital and also as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge. He 
added to the already high regard in which 
he is held by Boston music-lovers by his 
musicianly interpretations. 

Speaking of the recital Philip Hale had 
the following to say in the Boston Herald: 





Mr. Bachner shows a constant gain in inter- 
pretation. His performance of the sonata was 
thoughtful and expressive. It was neither too 
scholastic nor too rhapsodic. There were poetic 
moments in his playing of the smaller pieces that 
followed immediately, and the Arabesque and the 
Passepied had genuine charm as played by him. 


The Boston Transcript says: 


Mr. Anthony gave a copente and at times brilli- 
iant performance of the paee art. He played 
with due sense of ensemble, excellent technical 
rasp; in fact, his was a most praiseworthy per- 


ormance. 
D. L. L. 


CHANGES IN COLORADO SPRINGS 








Musicians Leave for New York for 
Further Study 


Cororapo Sprincs, Cor., Nov. 27.—The 
arrival in this city since the beginning of 
the season of several musicians who have 
opened studios and otherwise entered into 
local musical activities has been somewhat 
offset by the departure of others. Among 
the more recent to leave are Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Hemus, basso and pianist, re- 
spectively, who have taken up their abode 
in New York City. Mr. Hemus will con- 
tinue the development of his voice with 
his brother, Percy Hemus, the New York 
baritone and teacher. 

Fred Butler, baritone, of Seattle, will 
be heard in a recital at the First Presby- 
terian Church next Thursday evening. He 
will be assisted by Mrs. John Speed Tuck- 
er, soprano; Mrs. Mame Briscoe, violinist, 
and Mrs. Bert Davis, organist. 

H. Howard Brown, the baritone and 
teacher, is busily engaged with a chorus, 


rehearsing selections from “The Messiah,” 
which will be given under his direction 
at the First Presbyterian Church Decem- 
ber 27. 

Mrs. Mame Briscoe, a popular local vio- 
linist, was the soloist at the Colorado 
College School of Music conference held 
last Tuesday. W. S. 





Some New Grieg Songs 


About a month ago there was published 
in Copenhagen a volume of songs which 
were found in manuscript after Grieg’s 
death and which he himself had intended 
to give to the printer. Dr. Angul Ham- 
merik, the leading Copenhagen critic, says 
in the Nationaltidende that these songs “al- 
most all mean a real, qualitative addition 
to the great body of Grieg’s songs,” and 
that they are “historical documents show- 
ing Grieg carrying the marshal’s staff in 
his knapsack when he was still a very 
young man.” Not all of these songs, how- 
ever, are youthful productions; two (with 
texts by Bjérnson and Drachmann) are 
dated in the eighties, and two were com- 
posed in Grieg’s very last years. Among 
the earlier ones is one called “The Soldier,” 
the text of which (by H. C. Andersen) was 
also set to music by Schumann. “These 
songs,” Hammerik concludes, “are another 
monument to Grieg.” They are also printed 
in the Peters edition. 





When Seeing is Believing 


“During his recent visit to Bérlin Caruso 
tried once more,” says the London Truth, 
“the experiment of singing the serenade in 
‘Pagliacci,’ which, it may be recalled, is de- 
livered ‘off,’ with a view to testing the per- 
ceptive powers of his audience. But, as on 
a former occasion when he did the same 
thing in New York, the result was dis- 
tinctly mortifying, since not a soul in the 
house appeared to notice anything out of 
the ordinary. ‘Caruso put forth all his 
strength, and delivered the solo as probably 
he alone among living tenors can sing it. 
But so far as his hearers were concerned, 
his efforts went for naught. Not one ap- 
parently spotted the trick. Yet if it had 
been known that Caruso was singing the 
applause would doubtless have brought the 
roof down. Such incidents go a long way 
to corroborate the views of those who hold 
that make-believe and self-deception play a 
considerably more important part in most 
musical: judgments than is sometimes sus- 
pected.” 





Dalmorés to Sing in London 


Charles Dalmorés, the leading French 
tenor at the Manhattan, has signed a con- 
tract for fourteen appearances at Covent 
Garden next Spring. He will sing Pelléas 
in “Pelléas et Mélisande,” Julien in 
“Louise” and the tenor role in “Habanera.” 





A new Australian pianist named Hilda 
Roberts has made her début in London. 


NEW ORLEANS TEACHER 
PLANS LECTURE SERIES 


Pupil of Harold Bauer Will Give Educa- 
tional Talks for Musicians in 
Southern City 


New Orveans, La. Nov. 28.—Walter 
Goldstein, the brilliant young music teach- 
er, will give a series of lectures at an 
early date before the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. His first subject will be “The 
Appreciation of Music,” and his second, 
“The Science of Teaching.” Mr. Goldstein 








WALTER GOLDSTEIN 


Prominent as a Teacher and Lecturer in 
New Orleans 


is especially qualified to treat the subjects 
he has selected, being gifted with a keenly 
analytical mind and having developed his 
natural talents at the Columbian University 
Music Department, New York College of 
Music, and under Harold Bauer. His lec- 
tures are looked forward to with interest, 
as well as the publication of his two recent 
compositions—one a Scherzo i} G Minor, 
and the other a Berceuse in G. BL. 





Miss Angell with Kneisels in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—The first appearance 
this season of the Kneisel Quartet attract- 
ed a most representatively musicianly au- 
dience Sunday afternoon in Music Hall. 
The program presented Haydn’s quartet in 
A Fiat Major, Op. 33, No. 2; the Bee- 
thoven Quartei in C Major, Op. 59, 
No. 3, and Brahms’s Quartet in G Mi- 
nor for piano, violin, viola and ’cello. 


In this latter delightful task in classic- 
ism, for such it proved to be, Mary Angell 
was the assisting artist. The local public 
had opportunity to judge of Miss Angell’s 
interpretative and technical capability a 
few weeks ago at her concert in Orchestra 
Hall, and the fine impression created at 
that time was emphasized anew by her tri- 
umphant acquittal j in the very difficult and 
delicate task that fell to her lot as an 
expositor of Beethoven with such masterly 
yet exacting associates as the Kneisel 
brotherhood. C.E.N 





“Confectioner” Artists. 


George Bernard Shaw, the distinguished 
English critic, playwright and vegetarian, 
who is very original in his thinking as well 
as in his methods, in the course of a speech 
delivered at Liverpool the other day, said: 

“Great artists are followed by the ‘con- 
fectioner’ artists. Thus came the art of 
Tennyson and the art of Schubert, after 
Beethoven—reproducing all the delicacy and 
sugary sweetness of the great masters, 
leaving out altogether their difficulties and 
sternness. The result is that reading and 
musical people sometimes are so fascinated 
by these delicacies that they get to love 
the ‘confectioner’ artists in a way in which 
they could hardly have loved the great 
men.” 





Ada Sassoli Returns for Concerts 


Ada Sassoli, the Italian harpist, who was 
brought to this country by Mme. Melba 
two years ago, and returned last season 
for more concert work, arrived in New 
York from Europe on the Lorraine last 
Saturday for another concert tour, which 
she opened at St. Louis on Tuesday. She 
will shortly be heard in New York with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra and 
will later appear in a series of concerts 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 





Cupid Plays Havoc With Choir 

Bayonne, N. J., Nov. 29.—The music 
committee of the Forty-sixth Street M. E. 
Church has become alarmed over the in- 
roads Cupid has been making in the ranks 
of the choir of late. Within the past year 
several marriages between choir members 
have taken place, and Saturday one of 
the soloists, Kathryn King Valleau, be- 
came the bride of Lester R. Van Woert, 
one of the bassos. An appeal for volun- 
teers has been issued. 





Chicago Friends Congratulate Lilli Leh- 
mann 

Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—The Chicago friends 
of Lilli Lehmann sent a round robin cable- 
gram to her villa in Grunewalde, near Ber- 
lin, on the occasion of her sixtieth birth- 
day last Tuesday, expressing the hope to 
hear her in this country next season in 
“Elektra.” C. EL N. 


Dubois’s “Suite villageoise” will be 
played in Dresden this season. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 








AN epidemic of moving has broken out 

among European violinists. Leopold 
Auer, who will soon celebrate the fortieth 
anniversary of his joining the staff of the 
St. Petersburg Conservatory, is planning to 
leave Russia and establish his headquarters 
in Dresden, whence he will go to London 
for the Summer season. 

Then Seycik is about to move from 
Prague to Vienna, while Emil Sauret has 
but recently settled in London, dissatisfied 
with both Geneva and Berlin. Prof. Auer’s 
Elman-Zimbalist-Kathleen Parlow trio of 
the past year recalls the fact that Sevcik 
first sipped the sweets of fame when he 
launched his Kubelik-Kocian-Marie Hall 
combination. 

Apropos of moving, Leopold Godowsky 
will take up his new duties at the head of 
the piano department of the Vienna Con- 
servatory on January I, 1909, which, being 
interpreted, means that the Austrian capital, 
instead of Berlin, will be the Mecca for 
many of our American pianistic buds in 
future. 

* * * 

[7 has remained for Ireland to produce a 

modern Raleigh worthy of the name. 
Nellie Melba has been telling her London 
friends of a romantic little incident that 
occurred in Belfast when she was making 
her recent concert tour, an incident that 
gives the lie to those pessimists who de- 
clare the days of chivalry are past. 

After her concert, says M. A. P., the 
prima donna, noticing that the passage to 
her carriage was muddy, desired her maid 
to fetch a carpet. Among the hundreds 
of people who had surrounded the car- 
riage to obtain a glimpse of the singer was 
a little newsboy, who, without the least 
hesitation, spread his bundle of papers to 
form a carpet on which the diva walked to 
her carriage. “It was one of the most 
touching incidents of my life,’ declares 
the flute-throated Australian. 

Ten thousand people heard Melba at 
Albert Hall when she sang her au revoir 
until 1910, and, by-the-way, it seems to 
be a season of farewells until 1910—Farrar 
will not return to Berlin until then, and 
Mischa Elman, too, has said good-bye for 
a year and a half to London, where he 
has been an annual visitor since the be- 
ginning of his career. Anticipating the 
Australian’s return to the Manhattan with- 
in the next fortnight, it is pleasant to 
be told by one of the most reliable of 
London’s critics that “her singing of ‘Ah! 
fors e lui’ was as smooth, easy and per- 
fectly finished as it has been at any time 
during many a long year, while once again 
the liquid, mellifluous quality of the voice 
made all its old appeal.” 

As a novelty she sang Landon Ronald's 
song cycle “Summertime,” described as “ex- 
tremely melodious.” Later came the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia,” as a matter of course, 
and, finally, the Aubade from Lalo’s “Le 
roi d’Ys.” Her encores were Arditi’s “Se 
Saran Rose,” “Comin’ thro’ the Rye” and 
Tosti’s “Good-bye,” which is becoming as 
inevitable at a Melba concert as is “Home, 
Sweet Home,” with Patti. The Daily Tele- 
graph tells us that the farewell demonstra- 
tion proved two things—‘“that the spaces of 
Albert Hall, vast as they are, were not 
large enough to accommodate all those who 
wished to pay homage to the concert-giver ; 
and, secondly, that Melba’s power to enthral 
her hearers is undeniably as great now as 
ever it was.” 

Wilhelm Backhaus, the young pianist in 
whom Melba has taken a personal interest, 
played a Liszt Rhapsody, and John McCor- 
mack, the Irish tenor, and two or three 
other soloists also helped to fill in the in- 
tervals between the prima donna’s numbers. 

* * * 


BY way of contrast John Powell, the Vir- 
ginia pianist, followed Liszt’s Sonata 

in B minor with a series of original 
“sketches of American fun” at one of his 
recent recitals in London. The new suite, 
which he has named “At the Fair,” pic- 

tures in succession a “Hoochee-Coochie 
Dance,” “Circassian Beauty,” “Merry-go- 
round,” “Clowns,” “Snake Charmer” and 
“Banjo-picker.” Then he went back to 
Liszt again and played the Sixth Rhapsody. 
While Powell has been giving piano re- 

citals, Charles W. Clark, our American 


baritone, has been upholding the vocal 
honor of his country in the same city. His 
recital program, starting off with Bach and 
running through Brahms—the four “Ernste 
Gesange” and some of the more familiar 


FRANCIS MACLENNAN AS 





along individual lines. Three of the four 
leading dancers now before the public, in 
Europe and America, fly the Stars and 
Stripes—they are Isadora Duncan, Maud 
Allan and Ruth St. Denis, the latter known 
for her Oriental versions of the art. It is 
only a month or so since Miss Allan 
brought out a little book setting forth her 
ideas and ideals, and now Miss St. Denis, 
interviewed by a representative of M. A. P., 
gives her “Confessions.” 


“TANNHAEUSER” 


The rapid growth artistically of Francis Maclennan, the American tenor, now at 
the Berlin Royal Opera, is firmly entrenching this singer in the favor of the opera- 


goers of the German capital. 


AMERICA, he and his wife, 


In January, 
Florence Easton, 


as announced in last week's 
will go to London on a leave of ab- 


sence to sing leading roles during the season of opera in English at Covent Gar- 


den. Both Mr. and Mrs. | 
for five years, and are rapidly 


bound to the 
extending their répertoires in German. 


Maclennan are 


Kaiser's Opera by contract 
They are 


two more instances of singers who have graduated from Henry W. Savage’s Eng 


lish Opera Company into prominent positions in the 


European opera world. 


MUSICAL 





of the Lieder—suddenly began to look un- 
usual when Louis von Gartner’s name faced 
“Verlangen,” “Der Rittersanger” and “An 
den Schlaf.” Then followed a ballad by 
Sjogren, “The Countess’s Curse.” Four 
Macdowell songs provided a_breathing- 
space, then back again to novelties—“‘A 
Little Prayer” and “A Passing Cloud” by 
Leoni, and Schuyler’s cycle from Stephen 
Crane’s “Blackriders.” 

Mr. Clark was a top-liner at the Chap- 
pell Ballad Concert of the following week, 
when he repeated the Leoni songs and 
added Bemberg’s “Aimez-moi.” At the 
same concert Lillian Blauvelt, who has 
been welcomed with open arms by the 
Londoners, sang Verdi's “I Vespri Siciliani” 
and Kate Vannah’s “The Dream _ within 
Your Eyes.” Also, Mischa Elman played. 

* * * 
initiative is conspicuous in 
revival of interest in 

and its development 


MERICAN 
the present 
dancing as an art, 


striking point she makes is 
abominable pictures of 
used on cigarette ad- 
real cause of her 
suffalo at the 


The most 
that one of those 
an Egyptian Deity 
vertisements was the 


awakening. She was in 
time, towards the end of a long and hard 
Winter with a road company, presenting 


“Du Barry.” She had left her home vil 
lage in New Jersey, where as a child she 
had made her first public appearance by 
giving “Exercises in Delsarte” between the 
acts of “The Old Homestead,” and later 
had tried out some original dances in the 
Town Hall, to go on the dramatic stage, 
only to find luck against her. She and 
the girl friend traveling with her had 
been reduced to that state of wretchedness 
which only stage people underpaid and 
underfed can describe by the time Buffalo 
was reached. It was the darkest hour be- 
fore the dawn. 

“Something had to happen, and something 
did,” says Miss St. Denis. “In a little 


chemist shop I saw a picture—a cigarette 
poster, the figure of an Egyptian Deity. 
I have it now, and this picture was the 
magic wand that touched the hidden strings 
of my art life and made them vibrate. I 
was so excited and exalted over the revela- 
tion this picture gave me that my friend 
had almost to feed me, and for several 
days we sat together in the gloom of our 
little bedroom looking at it as the plan 
unfolded itself to me of expressing through 
movement the religion and customs of the 
Orient. In a flash a whole life was changed, 
a career opened from a hidden state of a 
struggling actress, singer and dancer to 
the privilege of being able to give an en- 
tirely new development of art in move- 
ment.” 

Then this gifted American with art in- 
stincts that demand expression explains 
how she gets her ideas. German critics 
have been at a loss for a term to describe 
her work, she herself feels that it is both 
more and less than dancing, since dancing 
generally means movement to rhythm, 
whereas in expressing ideas by movement 
one need not always confine the gesture 
to the bounds of music. 

“T remember once hearing the death wail 
of a Jewish woman,” she adds, “and that 
wail, unmusical and unrhythmic, contained 
to me the whole Jewish nation. And once 
at a street. corner I saw an Italian girl 
thrust out a clenched fist at another one a 
few feet ahead of her, who had evidently 
meddled with her love ‘affairs. In that 
gesture was the passion and power of a 
whole tragedy. I venture to believe that 
when things like that appeal to the soul 
in that way, it is the soul’s business to 
express.” 

* * * 

P: AULINE DO.,.ALDA, the Montreal so 

prano, the Marguerite and Zerlina of 
the Manhattan’s inaugural season, is 
giving concerts in England just now. Early 
in the Fall she sang at the Antwerp Opera, 
later in the season she will make “guest” 
appearances at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
again. Last Friday she gave a charity con 
cert in Queen’s Hall, when Jean Gerardy, 
Mme. Kirkby Lunn, Sir Charles Santley, 
John McCormack, Ingo Simon, Mme. 
Simon, Marie Tempest, Cissie Loftus and 
three or four others assisted her in serving 
an elaborate musical menu. 

A few days before she had been one of 
the soloists at Signor Denza’s annual con 
cert, her numbers being the concert-giver’s 
“Creole Swing Song” and “Down the 
Stream” and a pair of Tosti songs. Ten 
of the seventeen vocal compositions on 
the program were from Denza’s pen! New 
York, which long before the season is 
ended groans audibly under its weight of 
concerts, is spared at least an annual pro- 


gram of Denza. 
* * * 


AVING attracted widespread attention 
by her recital of songs by royal com 
posers in London last Spring, Alys Lor- 
raine, the newest American Marguerite, 
who, as a young and rejuvenating prima 
donna at the Hague, is now pasting the 


compliments of Holland’s critics in her 
scrap-book, is planning two more “out-of- 
the-ordinary” programs for the London 


public. The first will be devoted exclusively 
to settings of Shakespeare’s lyrics by Brit- 
ish musicians, the composers to be drawn 
upon including Purcell, Pelham, Humfrey, 
Shield, Arne, Linley and Sullivan. Many 
of the songs to be given are out of print, 
and their “discovery” has been the result 
of much delving in public and private 
libraries. 
* * * 
Leffler-Burckhardt sang 
at the Metropolitan last 
impressed by her tem- 
peramental attributes as an actress, ex- 
pressed a wish to hear her as /solde. For- 
tunately for the /solde music, the oppor- 
tunity was not forthcoming. The lady has 
been singing the rdle in Amsterdam re- 
cently, however, and the worthy Dutch 
citizens have received her most cordially. 
Two performances of the work were 
arranged by the Wagner Verein of the 
Netherlands. Our old Metropolitan friend, 
Anton van Rooy, who now gives Frankfort- 
on-Main as his post-office address, was the 
Kurwenal, Forchhammer sang /ristan, 
Frau Preuse-Matzenauer came from Mu- 


HEN Marta 
Briinnhilde 
Winter many people, 


nich to be the Brangdne, and the other roles 
were taken by singers from Munich and 
Berlin. J.L.H 
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“Musical America” has risen to 
chronicle the national endeavor, 
the national work in music, and to 
establish a principle, the principle 
of honesty and justice in musical 
journalism. 





Charles Frohman, when asked to express 
an opinion regarding the probable extinc- 
tion of the theater orchestra, said recently 
that it is a fixed institution so long 
as American audiences do not leave their 
seats en masse between the acts, to drink 
and smoke. And now, instead of wasting 
time talking about the abolition of the 
theater orchestra, why not agitate in favor 
of improving it—in making it tolerable—in 
making it a really artistic feature of the 
performance? 


Ignace Paderewski distinguished himself 
the other day by refusing to say, in an 
interview, that he considers our American 
women the most charming in the world. 
He leaves that sort of thing to his less 
experienced professional brothers, who de- 
pend entirely upon their visits to this 
country for their incomes. 


Facts regarding Richard Strauss’s next 
musical sensation, “Elektra,” are coming 
into view slowly and mysteriously. The 
doctor knows the value of a well-regulated 
press agent; he knows the formula for dis- 
tributing news so that it will arouse curi- 
osity and eventually bring patronage. 


W. B. Chase, the New York Evening 
Sun’s clever critic, suggests piano accom- 
paniments as a preventative when a $35-a- 
week trombone drowns out a $1,000-a-night 
voice. 


What has become of the famous Metro- 
politan Opera Club League? 





What the Sheffield Choir Proved 

Many of our Canadian friends are won- 
dering what motive inspired one of their 
art-patronizing countrymen, of Empire- 
Day-Concerts-in-London activities, to pilot 
the Sheffield Choir across the Atlantic to 
demonstrate to the people of the Dominion 
what choral singing is as the Motherland 
understands it. 

In the first place, as was pointed out in 
these columns a few weeks ago, this body of 
singers was not the organization known as 
the real Sheffield Choir, the chorus that 
has helped to place Sheffield in-the fore- 
front of the many festival centers in Eng- 
land; only some fifty of its members were 
regular Sheffield choristers, the remaining 
150 or more were drafted into service 
especially for this tour. At the same time, 
the fact that Dr. Henry Coward, the di- 
rector of the Sheffield Festivals, was will- 
ing to come with the organization as con- 
ductor and consent to its being advertised 
as the Sheffield Choir, without qualification, 


was in itself a practical avowal that he 
considered its work representative of the 
choral singing at the Sheffield Festivals, 
therefore representative of the highest 
standard of achievement in that art that 
England—recognized as the home or choral 
singing—has produced. 

To arrange a series of four concerts for 
any visiting chorus in Toronto, the home 
city of the Mendelssohn Choir, not only 
requires a degree of sublime managerial 
assurance rarely met with, but obviously 
at once challenges comparison with the 
famous chorus which under Dr. A. S. 
Vogt’s direction set a new standard for 
critical New Yorkers on its visit. to the 
Metropolis two seasons ago, and has thus 
won for the Canadian city a unique posi- 
tion among the music centers of this con- 
tinent. According to the freely expressed 
opinions of competent and impartial judges 
in both Toronto and Buffalo, the only 
American city visited, the Sheffield Choir 
was a sore disappointment to ears attuned 
to the tonal opulence, vital interpretations 
and finesse of style of the Mendelssohn 
Choir. 

It is a curious thing that many of the 
reviewers in the Toronto and _ Bvffalo 
papers—the other cities visited are not 
taken into consideration here as they are 
not familiar with the Mendelssohn Choir’s 
standards—exhausted all the adjectives in 
the English dictionary in praise of the 
foreign chorus’s work. This, in the case 
of the first city, may be traced to a linger- 
ing loyal reverence for and awe of the 
traditions of the Old Country indiscrimi- 
nately; but it is noteworthy that in both 
cities when the first glamor of the novelty 
and hospitable zeal had worn off and the 
cool, well-balanced criticisms of the saner 
element of the music-loving community 
had begun to temper the enthusiasm of the 
excited press~chroniclers, the impressions 
of the latter seemed to undergo a radical 
change. 

The opinion of Buffalo’s music-lovers, 
from whom one could naturally expect the 
most objective verdict, was voiced in the 
Sunday Express of that city in this para- 
graph: “It is safe to assert that the 
championship for great choral singing need 
not yet be carried across the ocean, and 
that Buffalo need as yet have no higher 
criterion than the wonderful Mendelssohn 
Choir of Toronto.” That there was a 
tendency in certain quarters in Toronto to 
belittle ‘the achievements of the Men- 
delssohns as compared with the singing of 
the English visitors, is not surprising; it 
was human nature asserting itself—the 
“human nature” of the friends of less suc- 
cessful rival organizations. 

It must not be thought that in the present 
instance there is any desire to speak dis- 
paragingly of the Sheffield Choir per se. 

Its singing is undoubtedly of a high 
order, but there are more than a few 
choruses on both sides of the water that 
have established a high standard. The 
foremost of Toronto’s critics, while giving 
due credit to the singing of Dr..Coward’s 
choristers, tersely remarks: “I have never 
heard anything like the Mendelssohn, but 
I have heard a number of choruses like the 
Sheffield.” The question of the hour in To- 
ronto, we are told, was not “How did you 
enjoy the Sheffield Choir?” but “How does 
the Sheffield Choir compare with the Men- 
delssohn?” For in the comparison of its 
singing with that of the home organiza- 
tion—or, as it turned out, in the lack of 
it—lay the real significance of the Shef- 
field Chorus’s visit to Canada. 

That impartial connoisseurs found the 
visitors, notwithstanding their enthusiasm 
in their work, wooden artistically and 
lacking in routine discipline, only serves 
to indicate that the Mendelssohns have 
educated their public to a degree of _criti- 
cal judgment that will accept no compro- 
mise. The Toronto Saturday Night's edi- 
torial summary will interest the army of 
admirers of the Toronto chorus on this 
side of the border: “lhe visit of the Shef- 
field Choir gave the last point of emphasis 


to the general impression here—that the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto is the finest 
chorus in the world. And it is the belief 
of many that, when Dr. Vogt’s organiza- 
tion goes to England, the English critics, 
the English public, Dr. Coward, and the 
members of the Sheffield Choir themselves, 
will freely acknowledge its supremacy.” 





Sunday Music in Baltimore 


The police department of Baltimore has 
denied: the request of a local manager 
to be allowed to give Sunday sacred con- 
certs, even when he. offered to give a part 
of the proceeds to any charity they might 
name. It appears that the opposing force 
was the clergymen of the city. There may 
be valid reasons why the performance of 
god music should be prohibited on Sun- 
days, but no broadminded man of affairs 
has yet discovered them. Music is neither 
secular nor sacred; if it conforms to the 
canons of the art, if it is in the highest 
sense, inspired, it is surely good enough 
for Sunday performance. 

As a substitute for sacred concerts the 
clergymen offer the “music in the churches 
which will furnish sufficient musical enter- 
tainment for the people.” Without casting 
any doubt on the quality of church music, 
in Baltimore, it may be stated with certain- 
ty that lay and clerical ideas as to “mu- 
sical entertainment” differ widely. The 
Baltimore man ought to have the saine 
right to enjoy good musical fare as he has 
to enjoy a good Sundays dinner; surely, 
music ranks, at least, that high. 





Boston’s New Musical Problem 


Now that the discussion caused by the 
conducting of Max Fiedler and the wear- 
ing of hats at the symphony concerts has 
waned, intellectual and musical Boston is 
in a controversial mood about Summer 
hand concerts. 

The city Finance Commission believes 
that it could give the concerts for $55.54 
each, and in justification claims that it is 
being done in one of the parks under State 
control. 

The Music Department replies by call- 
ing attention to the fact that this would 
give the musician playing at such a concert 
the munificent sum of $1.50 per engage- 
ment and denies that $4.16 is too much 
to pay for such service and two rehearsals 
a week. 

A correspondent of one of the Boston 
papers has added to the merriment in the 
situation by saying, “We admit that the 
State is paying only $1.50 in certain in- 
stances, but what kind of music do they 
get?” The question has not yet been 
answered. 





The New Philharmonic 


Now that Mrs. George Sheldon’s plan 
to establish a permanent symphony orches- 
tra in New York has resolved itself into 
a well-formulated attempt to reconstruct 
the Philharmonic Society, it will not only 
be viewed with more favor but will gain 
the approval of all who are interested in 
the betterment of musical conditions in the 
metropolis. When the project was first 
announced the impression was given that 
the element of personal glorification had 
prompted the idea to establish a new com- 
petitor in the already crowded orchestra 
field and the danger of such a movement 
was commented upon in these columns. 

It now appears that the Philharmonic 
Society officers are taking this opportunity 
to put new life into an organization, which 
although it has had an honorable and use- 
ful career of nearly seventy years, has re- 
cently lost much of its power and influence 
through the change in orchestral conditions, 
the increasing demands made upon the 
supply of instrumentalists and the tnset- 
tled policy regarding its musical directors. 

With Gustav Mahler as a permanent di- 
rector and a financial backing that will 
assure a fixed and adequate salary list, the 
new Philharmonic will undoubtedly exert 
a powerful influence in America’s musical 


life. 
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Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari 
The forthcoming repetition of Wolf- 


Ferrari's secular oratorio, “La Vita 
Nuova,” by the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, which gave this setting of Dante’s 
beautiful poem its first American per- 
formance a year ago, again has called 
local attention to a young Italian com- 
poser who has quickly achieved recog- 
nized position among the foremost cre- 
ative musicians of his country. Five 
years ago Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari’s name 
first became known outside of Italy. 
when his light opera, “The [nquisitive 
Wives,” made so great an impression in 
Berlin that it ran all one season there at 
the Theater des Westens. At ihat time 
he was only twenty-eight, is he was born 
in Venice in January, 1876. He began 
composing when only eight years old 
and wrote an opera at nineteen. Be- 
sides “The Inquisitive Wives,” his 
“Aschenbrédel” has made a _ success in 
Germany. In the same season that the 
former was introduced “La Vita Nuova” 
also was performed in Cologne, Ham- 
burg, Diisseldorf and other German 
cities, also on Aix-la-Chapelle. His other 
works include chamber music, a sym- 
phony, a cantata entitled “La Sulamita,” 
a “mystery” called “Talitha cumi” and 
numerous songs. He is the director ot 
the Venice Conservatory of Music. 


Kaschowska—Feélicie Kaschowska, the 
new Polish Wagnerian soprano at the 
Metropolitan, was invited to sing Kundry 
in the Amsterdam performance of “Par- 
sifal” two years ago, but at Cosima 
Wagner’s request the Grand Duke of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, at whose theater 
Fraulein Kaschowska was engaged, pre- 
vented her from doing so. 

Lerner—Tina Lerner, the new Rus- 
sian pianist now touring this country, is 
the daughter of a prominent Moscow 
journalist. 

Gerville - Réache — Jeanne  Gerville- 
Réache, the French contralto, who has 
proved by her Dalila in “Samson et 
Dalila” at the Manhattan that she is an 
artist who will have to be reckoned with 
in the future, was prepared for her début 
in opera as Orpheus in Gluck’s “Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” by Pauline Viardot. She 
had first to overcome her parents’ 
scruples against the stage. Her father 
is a native of Guadeloupe and was a 
Colonial Governor at one time; her 
mother came of aristocratic Spanish 
stock, 

Farrar—Geraldine Farrar considers that, 
with the exception of such réles as Eliza- 
beth and Elsa, which are not essentially 
Germanic, she is debarred by her slender 
physique from essaying Wagnerian roles. 

Debussy—Claude Debussy, the com- 
poser of “Pelléas et Mélisande,” has a hor 
ror of publicity. His name does not ap- 
pear in the Paris Bottin. He has no 
telephone address. 

Safonoff—Wassily Safonoff, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, directed a performance of Glazou- 
nott’s arrangement for orchestra of Cho- 
pin’s Funeral March in memory of the 
late Nicholas Rimsky-Korsakoff before 
he left St. Petersburg this Fall. He will 
use it as a feature of the program of the 
Philharmonic’s concert celebrating the 
centenary of Chopin’s birth this season. 
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Labia Prefers Fumes of Applause to 
Aroma of Cooking Vegetables 





Maria Labia has become acquainted with 
the American interviewer. Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s new soprano, who is_ gradually 
strengthening her popularity at the Man- 


hattan Opera House, is described as being 
very domestic in her home, or—to be ac- 
curate—hotel life. 

One interviewer tells how 
ceived: 

“The singer seats herself on the sofa, 
folds her hands in her lap, and awaits 


he was re- 


with an amiable smile the onslaught of 
the interviewer. ‘You would like my 
biography?’ she inquires gently in the 


French that they speak south of the Ri- 
viera. ‘I will show you my book.’ She 
does not ring for one or two maids. She 
hops up nimbly and takes from the top 
of the piano a big book, all bulging with 
pictures and clippings and souvenirs of 
her travels and triumphs since as a girl 
of twenty she left Italy to seek fame and 
fortune.” 

Young and lovely as she is, Labia is re- 
ported as declaring that she does not care 
for amusement except in vacation time. A 
quiet room, flowers, a piano, a book—these 
are pleasures enough for the beauty of the 
rippling Botticelli bandeaux. 

She regrets that she did not bring her 
Italian cook with her. Next year he will 
accompany her, and in the kitchen of a 
New York flat he will concoct the Italian 
dishes that the singer yearns for. Italian 
restaurants she will not go to, nor to any 
others where there are crowds and lights 
and music. 

When the season is over Labia “rests” 
by climbing mountains. Zero weather, 
rough roads, and a thin blouse as a com- 
bination make her bubble with joyous 
laughter as she recalls it. “The cold moun- 
tain air is good for the voice,” she ex 
plains. “I love cold weather. It was fine 
when I arrived in New York, but now 
it is warm and damp, and it is hard to 
sing. When I grow old I shall live in 
Italy—in the mountains,” she says seri- 
ously. “I dream of it even now. I shall 
not marry. My sisters are all married. 
I will leave husbands to them. I shall 
have a farm and many, many chickens, and 
cats, and dogs. And there I shall be very 
happy in the sunshine and the calm of 
the hills.” 

Another interviewer credits Miss Labia 
with this statement regarding matrimony: 

“No woman can be a great artist and 
a good wife and mother at the same time. 





If she attempts it she will either neglect 
her home for her art or sacrific her art to 
good housekeeping. 

“Which am | going to be? Well, at 
present I have no idea of being anythin 
but an artist. But, of course, I am only 
twenty-three and so have still a chance to 
change my mind.” 

“My sister was known 
great singer,” she related. 
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is married and only appears in public occa- 
sionally at concerts with her husband, who 
is a singer also. She is right in having 
abandoned her career. One cannot be a 
good wife, a good mother and be an artist 
at the same time. She chose her réle.” 

“And your choice?” the interviewer 
asked, while Mme. Labia, the gray-haired 
mother of the singing Venus, smiled across 
the center table at both. 

“At present it is for art. Will it ever 
be so? I don’t know. Really. I think I 
shall always prefer the fumes of public ap- 
plause to the aroma of cooking vege- 
tables.” 





HUSS CONCERTO PLAYED 





New York Teacher and Composer In- 
_troduces Original Work 


A large company assembled Wednesday 
of last week in Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss’s Carnegie Hall Studio to enjoy the 
second of their informal musicales. The 
chief feature of interest on the delightful 
program was the first movement of Mr, 
Huss’s Piano Concerto, played by the com- 
poser, with the assistance of Edwin Sto- 
dola, who played the orchestral accompani- 
ment on a second piano. The complete 
program was as follows: 


ey Ces ies we anes 6400504840 acane Chopin 
Marion Coursen. 

Als die alte Mutter........, pthebercauee Dvérék 

Klinge, klinge mein Pandero?’.........:.... Jensen 


jabetta Huss. 


Kracoviak ..Paderewski 


Julia Andrews. 





POOR & kb ad ae a eenee Bada dn c 40445 ada ot Bunten 
Eva Campbell, 
Ee Pes Pout abe o o% abasic be cbhevasc cade Liszt 
Florence Crawford 
an SE KAOGNM ec cs.vs cecehe tense < ...Strauss 
ED inn, cen Oxeétnds <4 bend 94.0086 0 Weckerlin 
OE CF OFF eee ...Huss 
Mrs. Huss. 
Piano Concerto in B (first movement).......Huss 
Mr. Huss and Mr. Stodola 
Sir Frederick Bridge, says Musical 


Opinion, has the reputation of being one of 
the wittiest men in the musical profession; 
and, from the stories told of him, he de- 


serves it well. In the recently published 
life of Madame Antoinette Sterling we read 
of one of his most sparkling effusions. It 
was provoked by a certain singer’s son, who 
sought to follow in his father’s footsteps. 
As if the mere fact of bearing a distin- 
guished name was not sufficient drawback 
—by provoking the audience to draw com- 
parisons between the two generations, in 
which the younger was bound ‘to suffer— 
he made the terrible mistake of copying 
his father’s general appearance and man- 
ner. This was the opportunity for the ever 
ready humorist, and the following lines 
were the result: 
“The minstrel’s boy to the concert’s gone, 

On the platform you will tind him; 
His father’s hair he has girded on, 

But his voice he’s left behind him.” 





Langendorff on Her Way to the Coast 


Mme. Langendorff, who has been en 
tour in the South, is to fill a series of en- 
gagements in Minneapolis and North and 
South Dakota during December. In Jan- 
uary she will be on the Northwestern Pa- 
cific Coast, and in February in Southern 
California. Mme. Langendorff’s concert 
season is under the management of R. E. 
Johnston. 





Mary Ranzenberg, one of. the Metro 
politan’s new contraltos, has changed her 
name to Mary Randa. 
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| OGhe Leadership of the 


WEBER PIANO 


q Paderewski and Rosenthal, the two foremost 
pianists of the day, used the Weber Piano on 
their last tours of this country. 


{ Caruso and Bonci, the two greatest tenors of 
the day, use the Weber Piano and assert its 


q Such famous composers as Puccini and 
Humperdinck have endorsed the Weber and 


expressed their sincere belief in its artistic pre- 


The unanimous preference expressed by these 
and many other celebrated musicians, surely 
indicates that the Weber Piano must be pos- 
sessed of qualities that establish its leadership 
beyond question. Yet you are not asked to 
accept the verdict of these great celebrities with- 
out personal investigation. 
has evoked all this enthusiasm is here to-day for 
you to hear and try. All that we ask is to 
permit your own senses to bear witness that it 
is indeed the piano of all others that you would 
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TROY CLEF CLUB CONCERT 


Thirty-five Young Ladies Appear Under 
Direction of Thomas Impett 


Troy, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The Clef Choral 
Club, an organization of thirty-five young 
women, Thomas Impett, director, gave a 
concert in Association Hall on November 
17. While the club is but a year old the 
members sang with taste and expression 
and with ensemble at all times under the 
control of the conductor, who is one of 
Troy's best known musicians. The soloists 
were Clarence de Vaux Royer, violinist, 
who displayed a facile technic, played with 
good taste and proved himself a conscien- 
tious musician, and Thomas Chalmers, bari- 
tone, whose voice showed good tonal qual- 
ity and a great range; his enunciation was 
excellent. The accompanist was Clara E. 
Morse. 





Dr. 


Owing to various important engagements 
in the East, Dr. Ludwig Wiillner, the fa- 
mous lieder singer, and his accompanist, 
Coenraad V. Bos, after their recital in 
Chicago on December 12, will return to 
New York and give a recital in Mendel- 
ssohn Hall on December 18. Max Fiedler 
wrote personally to Dr. Willner asking 
him to recite “Das Hexenlied” ( Wilden- 
bruch-Schillings) with the Boston Sym- 
phony on December 13. Dr. Wiillner’s 
first concert in Chicago taking place on 
December 12, the offer had to be reluctant- 
ly refused by M. H. Hanson, Wiillner’s 
manager. 


Wiillner in Demand 


MME. ARRAL SINGS FAREWELL 





Belgian Soprano Appears at Last Con- 
cert Under Difficulties 


San Francisco, Nov. 30.—Blanche Ar- 
ral, the Belgian soprano, who has _ been 
singing here in opera and concert work, 
gave her farewell recital on November 109. 
She has an attractive voice of luscious 
quality and much brilliancy, especially in 
the upper register, and sings with a style 
which is captivating. She has been called 
the “second Tetrazzini” and has attracted 
large crowds at her appearances, 

In spite of her husband being ill in the 
hospital, and having been badly burned 
herself on the day of the last concert, 
Mme. Arral sang well and received her 
usual number of recalls. She was assisted 
by Steindorff’s Orchestra. 





Petschnikoff’s December Appearances 
Alexander Petschnikoff’s December en- 
gagements contain a large percentage of 
New York appearances. On December 4 
he was to appear at the afternoon con- 
certs at the Peabody Conservatory at Bal- 
timore. On the 6th and 13th he will be 
heard at the Metropolitan Opera Sunday 
Night Concerts, and on the 14th at the 
Bagby Morning Musicale at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. On December 11 and 12 he ap 
pears with the Philadelphia Orchestra, at 
Philadelphia. Petschnikoff’s concert sea 
son is under the management of R. E. 
Johnston, who is booking engagements 
that go as far west as Denver, and may 
be extended to the coast. 
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MADE DEBUT WHEN 
THREE YEARS OLD 


And Alvah Edgar Nichols, the Baritone, 
Has Been Singing in Public 
Ever Since. 


One of New York’s young baritones 
who is coming into prominence as a result 
of the progress he has made in his art 
is Alvah Edgar Nichols, who is appearing 
in recital, concerts and oratorio perform- 


ances. He hails from Jordanville, N. Y., 
and his first recollection of a public ap- 
pearance dates back to the time when he 
was three years old, the occasion being a 
Christmas entertainment. 

Mr. Nichols came from a musical fam- 
ily and his early inclination to study the 
art met with ready encouragement. He 
began his training by taking violin lessons, 
but during his course at the Richfield 
Springs High School, it developed that 
he had a voice of exceptional quality. 

When he was sixteen years old, Mr. 
Nichols studied singing under Pauline 
Swift, and his first professional work was 
as soloist of Christ Church, Richfield 
Springs. Then he became baritone soloist 
and choir director of the Presbyterian 
Church, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

While singing at a public service in 
Cooperstown, the Rev. Dr. Newell W. 
Wells heard him sing and immediately of- 
fered him the position of bass soloist and 
choirmaster in his church in Brooklyn. He 
studied with Dr. Carl Dufft for two years 
in New York; also with E. C. Havens. 
The music critics of Brooklyn, Jersey City 
and other cities in which he has appeared 
speak very highly of Mr. Nichols. 
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FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS 


Activity of Various Branches Reported by the Press Secretary in 
Memphis—Money to Be Raised by “‘ American Music” 
Committee to Foster Native Talent 


Mempuis, Nov. 30.—Reports of the 
activity of the various branches of the 
National Federation of Musical Clubs were 
given out to-day by the press secretary, as 
follows: 

On November 5 the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Club had the pleasure of giving to its 
members a concert by the Lyric String 
Quartet, composed of William Hoffman, 
violinist; J. A. Paterson, violinist; Nathan 
Firestone, viola, and Wenceslao Villalpan- 
do, ’cello. Mrs. John McGraw is the newly 
elected Federation secretary for the ’Frisco 
club and will keep the public informed of 
the work of her organization. 

Probably one of the busiest clubs in the 
Federation is the Schubert Club, of St. 
Paul, Minn. The outline for the year’s 
work 1s elaborate and the Artists’ Con- 
certs to be given are many. Following the 
Recital by Lewis Shawe and Maurice Eis- 
ner in October, another was given on 
November 4 by Mrs. Lewis Avery North 
and Norma Williams. An extra concert 
was given on November 5 by Christine 
Miller, contralto, of Pittsburg. Augusta 
Cottlow will appear before the club in 
January, and in March Mme. Birdice Blye 
is scheduled. 

Officers for the Treble Clef Club, of St. 
Davids, Pa., for the ensuing years are as 
follows: Leader and director, Mrs. Will- 
iam Simpson; president, Mrs. S. L. Herr- 
first vice-president, Mrs. W. H. 
second vice-president, Mrs. I. S. 
Lowry; treasurer, Miss C. McCutchen; 
secretary, Mrs. Ce Lorenz; librarian, 
Mrs. Humphrey. The Federation secretary 
is Mrs. W. H. Brooks. 

The meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs is now a story of history. Much im- 
portant business was attended to during 
the three days of the meeting, and when 
not in session the members were enjoying 
a continuous round of receptions, teas, 
trolley rides and luncheons. At the busi- 
ness meeting a resignation was read from 
Mrs. H, Romaine Smith, vice-president of 
the Eastern Section. 

The American Music Committee will, at 
an early date, issue a bulletin reporting 
the progress ‘of raising money for the 
prizes in the American Music Contest. Fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the board, Mrs. 
C. B. Kelsey, president of the federation, 
had as house guests, Mrs. Emmerson 
B. Brush,of Chicago; Mrs. George Frankel, 
of St. Louis; Mrs. A. M. Robertson, of 
Indianapolis, and Mrs. George Harvey, of 
Chicago, 

On November 13 the St. Cecelia Society, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., gave an interest- 
rom “Living American Com- 
Mrs. Richard H. Franchot was 


Hollis ; 


posers,” 


chairman for the day. Clara Goodman 
read a paper on “Living Composers.” This 
paper was followed by selections from the 
following composers: Mary Salter, Frank 
LaForge, Clayton Johns, H. Clough Leigh- 
ter, N. F. Taylor, Sydney Homer, Margaret 
Lang, Walter Morse Rummel, William 
Sherwood, and the program closed with 
“The Lord Is My Light,” by Dudley Buck. 

On November 12 the Afternoon Musical 
Society, of Danbury, Conn., met to hear a 
report from the Connecticut State Federa- 
tion, of which the club is a member. A 
talk of the Biennial at Boston was given by 
Sophia Penfield. Mrs. John C. Downs is 
the president of the club, and has assisting 
her on the official staff, Mrs. William 
Smith, Bessie Wessell, Mrs. George Mer- 


ritt, Mrs. S. W. Oley and Daisy Robin- 
son. 
Mrs. Harriet C. Brigham, who was 


elected assistant to the press-secretary at 
the meeting of the Board of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs in Chicago 
last April, after serving for the past six 
months and in every way possible advanc- 
ing the cause which she represented, has 
been obliged to tender her resignation on 
account of having to leave America for a 
few months. Mrs. Brigham will sail for 
Algiers, where she will spend the Winter 
with friends. An assistant to the press- 
secretary will be appointed by the president 
of the National body. 

The department of philanthropy of the 
Beethoven Club, of Memphis, Tenn., gave 
a Thanksgiving program at the Shelby 
County Poor House for the pleasure of the 
inmates. Mrs. John Oliver is chairman 
of the department, and the programs are 
under the direction of Mme. Amelia Ritter- 
brand, one of the city’s most talented and 
charitable musicians. 

Nota NANCE OLIVER. 





The French publishing firm of Choudens 
purchased some time ago the opera privi- 
leges of Angel Guimera’s drama, “Marta of 
the Lowlands,” and has given this text to a 
composer named Le Borne, who has made 
an opera of it. As D’Albert has utilized 
the same dramatic book for his “Tiefland,” 
it is impossible to produce D’Albert’s opera 
in Paris for the present. 





Paris journals note that the second per- 
formance of Wagner’s “Gotterdammerung” 
at the Grand Opéra brought in the highest 
receipts on record at that old and famous 
institution—23,146 francs. 





Max Reger’s Symphonic Prologue to a 
Tragedy and concerto for violin are among 
the novelties to be played in Jena, Ger- 
many, this season. 
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WULLNER IN SECOND 
NEW YORK RECITAL 





Another Remarkable Exposition 
of the Possibilities of the 
Song Form 


Dr. Ludwig Willner gave his second 
New York recital at Mendelssohn Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week, pre- 
senting this program: 


“Der Wegweiser” 

“ Gefrorene Thranen” 
“Der Lindenbaum” 
“Mut” 

“Der Leiermann” 
“Archibald Douglas” 
“Auch kleine Dinge’ 
“Ein Standchen Euch zu bringen” 
“Wenn du zu den Blumen gehst”’ 
“Auf dem griinen Balkon’”’ 

“Der Tambour” 

“Der Rattenfanger”’ 

“Epiphanias” 


| from “Die Winterreise,” 
Schubert 





..Hugo Wolf 


Rubinstein 


omer noes pag" ‘ OA re ere 
“Totengraberlie “sadi 
“Kin Weik”’ Potrttr estes eee ee sees Sinding 
“Sehnsucht”’ Ey : 

“Das Lied des Steinklopfers” }........ R. Strauss 
“Cacilie” J . 


If proof had ever been lacking to refute 
Mary Garden’s accusation that Americans 
as a people are the slaves of tone as op- 
posed to interpretation, it has been supplied 
in the enthusiasm with which Dr. Wullner 
has been received here. This artist, not- 
withstanding his vocal limitations, inter- 
prets the masterpieces of the great song 
composers with an intensity of feeling and 
vitality of dramatic expression that trans- 
form him for the time being into the 
veritable embodiment of their essential 
meaning and spirit. There were wiseacres 
who, when his coming to this country was 
first announced, shook their heads ominous- 
ly and muttered, “American audiences will 
not appreciate his art—there is too much 
of the interpreter and too little of the 
singer in it.”” Behold these skeptics, there- 
fore, reduced to silence and a resolution 
to cease prognosticating, for this artist is 
facing crowded houses wherever he sings 
and is being received with a spontaneity 
and persistency of responsive enthusiasm 
eloquent of the fact that in hearing him 
the public has “seen a great light.” Dr. 
Wiillner has come, interpreted, conquered! 

This, his second recital program con- 
tained less than the first of the strictly 
dramatic element, and, in consequence, gave 
him still greater opportunities to display 
his remarkable versatility in depicting 
moods and emotions. To say that in the 
delicate pathos of Schubert’s “Der Leier- 
mann,” the thrilling descriptiveness of 
“Archibald Douglas,” the unctuous humor 
of the Goethe-Wolf “Der Rattenfanger” 
and Epiphanias,” the poetic delicacy of 
“Auch kleine Dinge” and the other num- 
bers from Wolf’s Italian and Spanish 
Lieder books, the weird suggestiveness of 
the two Sinding songs and the highly col- 
ored “Cacilie” of Richard Strauss he was 
uniformly convincing, convincing as the 
term is rarely understood by singers, at- 
tests the remarkable powers of this remark- 
able artist. As an encore he gave “ihe 
Two Grenadiers” in his inimitable manner. 


Undoubtedly his varied experience in dif- 
ferent domains of art, on the dramatic 
stage—where also he attained a first rank 
position in Germany—in opera and as an 
accomplished amateur violinist, has con- 
tributed incalculably to his breadth of grasp 
as a singer of songs. 

As before, Coenraad von Bos’s playing 
was a model of the art of accompanying, 
and the audience expressed its appreciation 
of this when Dr. Willner made him share 
the applause. 

Some of the press comments: 


Dr. Willner gave a second recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall yesterday afternoon, which this time 
was filled to overflowing with an audience that was 
deeply stirred and extremely appreciative of his 
remarkable art, his remarkable sense of interpret- 
ing the widest variety of sentiment in the litera- 
ture of song. * * * To Rubinstein’s “Der 
Asra” he gave a new and touching significance, a 
new dramatic value. * * He sang no fewer 
than seven of Hugo Wolf's songs, many of them 
already known, but all gaining a new oint from 
his exposition of them.—Richard Aldrich in N. Y 
Times. 


The singer revealed so many phases of his mar- 
velous art and exerted so magnetic an influence on 
his audience that the crowd went wild with delight, 
clapping hands, stamping and _ shouting.—Maxr 
Smith in N. Y. Press. 


GAIL GARDNER MAKES 
HER BERLIN DEBUT 


Steinbach Engages Singer From 
Michigan—New Arrivals in 
German Capital. 


Bertin, Nov. 23.—The Society for the 
Advancement of French Chamber Music 
has arranged for six concerts in the Chor- 
alion Saal, at the first of which, next 
Thursday, Gabriel Fauré will give a pro- 
gram of his own compositions. The second 
concert, on December 15, will be a César 
Franck evening, with Eugene Ysaye as the 
drawing card. Ernest Chausson, Gabriel 
Pierné and Fernand LeBorne are to be 
heard on January 14. 

The last three concerts will be given, 


respectively, by Charles Widor on Febru- 
ary 11, Claude Debussy on March 2, and 
Guy Roparty on March 25. 

It is a surprise to many why such great 
artists are to appear in the smallest con- 
cert hall in Berlin. The committee feared 
it would be impossible to fill Choralion 
Saal, which seats only 500 people. The 
seats, however, are practically all sold. 

The Chaigneau Trio, of Paris, with Gail 
Gardner, the Michigan mezzo-soprano, as 
a special attraction, gave its first Berlin 
concert of chamber music on Saturday 
evening in Bechstein Saal. The Chaig- 
neaus have worked up an enviable reputa- 
tion and at their début here they won new 
laurels. 

The occasion was Miss Gardner's Berlin 
début also. She was suffering from a cold, 
but succeeded in creating a splendid impres- 
sion by her finely artistic singing. Her 
Paris début was one of the sensations of 
the last concert season. At Cologne last 
week, Fritz Steinbach, the director of the 
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“What a state your room is in! 
“I’m looking for the piano key. 
“But the piano is open.” 
“Yes, I want to shut it.” 


What’s the matter?” 
I’m expecting visitors to-day.” 





symphony orchestra there, attended the 
concert and immediately engaged Miss 
Gardner for one of his next year’s sym- 
phony concerts. The organization appears 
in Vienna, Stuttgart and other German 
cities before returning to Paris. Miss 
Gardner has six engagements for this sea 
son in Paris alone. 

Frances MclIlwee, the American piano 
teacher in Neue Winterfeldt Strasse, gave 
a large reception to the Chaigneau Trio 
and Miss Gardner last Wednesday, at 
which a large portion of the American 
colony was present. The trio gave an 
hour’s program of delightful music. 

Lillian Adam-Wiesike, soprano, former- 
ly of Indianapolis and now of Berlin, gave 
a song recital in the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka Saal, Thursday evening. She had 
a large and appreciative audience. Mrs. 
Wiesike was accompanied by Edward 
Behm and included two of his songs on 
her program. She also sang Walter Morse 
Rummel’s “The Little Piper,” “Across the 
Hills” and “Ecstasy,” to which she was 
obliged to add an encore. The program 
also included a Schumann, Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf group. Mrs. Wiesike will be 
heard in recital again after Christmas. She 
sang with the Berlin Cathedral Choir in 
Brandenburg last month. Her numbers 


from 


“Es 


were “Angels Ever Bright and Fair” 
Handel’s “Theodora,” and “Krause’s 
Ist So Still Geworden.” 

George Rogers, tenor, of 
Tenn., has arrived in Berlin 
the Lamperti studio. 

Elsa Breidt, of Chicago, a former pupil 
of Lambert, of New York, is another of 
the new-comers. She is coaching with 
Spanuth. Miss Breidt has toured with 
Sembrich and done much other concert 
work in America. 

Harriet Barse, of Kansas City, Mo., has 
entered the Stern Conservatory. She is a 
former organ pupil of Guilmant, of Paris, 
and has acted in the capacity of assistant 
organist of St. Thomas’s Chvrch in London. 

Josef Weiss, the pianist, has joined Max 
Modern‘s Conservatory in this city. 

Ella Backus-Behr, of Kansas City, an 
American pianist who has concertized ex- 
tensively in America, will give two public 
concerts in Berlin during the season, one 
with orchestra, the other a recital. 

Mrs. Brandenburg, one of the popular 
American piano teachers in Berlin, and 
Eleanor Reynolds, contralto, gave an in- 
teresting program at the regular Saturday 
afternoon function of the American Wom- 
en’s Club, on Miinchener Strasse, this 
week. Jason Moore. 
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NEWARK CHORUS SINGS 
BUCK’S “LIGHT OF ASIA” 


Louis Arthur Russell Directs Admirable 
Performance by the Schubert 
Oratorio Society 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 30.—Last Monday 
evening, the Schubert Oratorio Society, of 
Newark, opened its thirtieth season by giv- 
ing the first in the current series of con- 
certs in Wallace Hall. The offering was 
Dudley Buck's setting of Sir Edwin Arn- 
old’s poem, “The Light of Asia.” The per- 
formance was given under the direction 
of Louis Arthur Russell, the society’s con- 
ductor. The soloists were Charlotte Lund, 
soprano; Royal Smith, tenor, and Tom 
Daniel, basso. Both the orchestra and 
chorus did good work. 

An enjoyable feature of the performance 
was the singing of Charlotte Lund, a so- 
prano of high attainments. 

In the réle of Yasodhara, Miss Lund 
disclosed a light soprano, not remarkable 
for quality or range, but well controlled 
and tastefully employed. 

Mr. Russell had his chorus under ad- 
mirable control and displayed those char- 
acteristics which have given him a national 
reputation as a capable director. O. F 








New York Euterpe Club’s Concert 


Mrs. Frederick Gunther, soprano; Min- 
nie C. Nesey, character songs; Frederick 
Gunther, bass; Ludwig Hoffmann, ’cellist, 
and Mrs. A.*B. Corthell, accompanist, ap- 


peared at the first musical morning of the 
Euterpe Club, at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, November 19. These numbers were 
given: Duet, “Canadian Boat Song,” Mrs. 
H. H. A. Beach, sung by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gunther; Negro folk songs, “A Mammy’s 
Lullaby” (church tune, funeral chant, wake 
song, adaptation), sung bv Miss Nesey; 
solos, “Lovely Rose,” Neidlinger; “Old 
Black Mare,” Squire, sung by Mr. Gunther ; 
‘cello solos, “Romanza,” Simonetti, “Spin- 
ning Song,” Dunkler, played by Ludwig 
Hoffmann; solo, “Villanelle,”” Eva Dell’ Ac- 
qua, sung by Mr. Gunther; children’s songs, 
“Little Jack Horner,” “Happy Little Sal,” 
“The Elephant,” “His Portmanteau,” sung 
by Miss Nesey; duet, “Over the Heather,” 
Moir, sung by Mr. and Mrs. Gunther; 
‘cello solos, “Serenade,” Squire, “Tarar- 
tella,” Popper; played by Ludwig Hoffmann. 





Oshkosh’s Bid for Operatic Fame 


OsukosH, Wis., Nov. 30.—Oshkosh is 
making a bid for fame in the line of oper- 
atic creation and production. On Wednes- 
day and Thursday, for the benefit of the 
Power Boat Club, “The Dream Girl” was 
presented. The book and score are by 
Bernard Cowham, recent graduate of the 
Oshkosh High School. The cast of charac- 
ters, as well as the chorus of seventy-five, 
were composed exclusively of Oshkosh resi- 
dents. The scenic artist, however, was im- 
ported from Milwaukee, and the costumes 
and accessories from Chicago. 





Charpentier’s “Louise” has been restored 
to the répertoire of the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. 
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MILLER WOOD | 


with the Morgans and 
Sam Franko, Victor 
concerts of 


Kneisel Quartet, 
with such artists as 
Herbert and Leo Schulz at 
the Aschenbroedel, as well as at private 
musicales. Although a brilliant soloist, 
Miss Phipps is especially fond of ensemble 
playing, for which her sympathetic, re- 
fined style makes her well adapted. 

Miss Phipps played the Dvorak quintet 
with the Kaufman Quartet at its first 
Orange concert on December 3, and on 
December 13 will play the Saint-Saéns sep- 
tet which she played last Spring, and other 
numbers at a musicale in one of the Car- 
negie Hall studios. 


MILWAUKEE SUNDAY “ POPS” 


MABEL PHIPPS, PIANIST, 
IN CONCERT FIELD AGAIN 


Teacher of Institute of Musical Art 
Faculty to Appear with the 
Kaufman Quartet 

Mabel Phipps is one of the pianists of 
New York who has of late not been heard 
in public as frequently as her friends and 
the admirers of her brilliant and musician- 
ly playing could wish. She has, for the 











Christian Bach’s Orchestra Presents 
Well-balanced Programs 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Nov. 30.—The Sunday 
afternoon concerts by Christian Bach’s Or- 
chestra are proving to be even more popu- 
lar this season, and are attracting excep- 
tionally large audiences. With a program, 
stronger and more perfectly balanced than 
any yet arranged, the last concert pre- 
sented was unusually successful. The pro- 
gram included selections ranging from the 
heavier classical to the semi-popular, and 


included Schubert, Bohm, Mozart, Neu- 
mann, Liszt, Strauss, Herbert and Suppe 
compositions. 

Parlow’s “Festival March” opened the 


program, and among some of the striking 
features was Liszt’s second Polonaise, 
Strauss’s “Artist’s Life” waltz and others. 
One of the leading numbers was the new 
“Waldmarchen” by Neumann. Carl Herm, 
baritone, was the day’s soloist, and won a 
brilliant success. M.N.S 





Milwaukee Conservatory Concert 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 30.—The first 
of the three chamber concerts which are 
to be presented by the Wisconsin Conserva- 
tory of Music was given before a large 
audience made up of pupils and music 
lovers. Carl Brueckner, one of the first 
‘cellists of the Thomas Orchestra, and Leo- 
pold Kramer were engaged for the occa- 
sion, and presented César Franck’s familiar 





MABEL PHIPPS 
New York Pianist and Teacher 


past few years, been devoting herself al- 


most entirely to teaching, and her classes 


at the New York Institute of Musical Art, violin and piano sonata and a trio by 
as well as a large number of private pupils, Smetana, in which Mrs. Norman Hoffman 
kept her time fully occupied. played the accompaniment. M.N.S. 





But last Spring she played several times 
with Sam Franko, an old friend, and with 
whom she had often before been asso- 
ciated in chamber music. At a reception 
given by Mr. Franko in honor of Herr 
Schétt, the German sculptor, Miss Phipps’s 


New Program for Chaminade’s Farewell 

Cécile Chaminade will bring her first 
American tour to a close with a farewell 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on the 
afternoon of December 15. On this occa- 


success was so great that she was per- sion her solo numbers will include the 
suaded to play on two other occasions, and popular “La Lisonjera” and “Automne,” 
this year promises to bring her out of her and her songs will be sung by Jeanne 


Jomelli, the soprano, and Franklin Lawson, 
the tenor. Edouard Dethier, the violinist, 
and Darbishire Jones, ‘cellist, will join 
Mme. Chaminade in her second trio, and 
with Charles Gilbert Spross she will play 
two of her compositions for two pianos. 


self-imposed retirement. 

She was for two seasons the pianist of 
the organization known as the New York 
Ladies’ Trio, of which Dora Becker and 
Mme. Flavie van den Hende were the 
other members. She has played with the 
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PRINCE COMING WITH 
DRESDEN ORCHESTRA 


Son of King of Saxony Will 
Probably Play Here with 
Famous Organization 





Arrangements for the first American 
tour of the Dresden Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, one of the famous musical or- 
ganizations in the have been 
completed. 

The orchestra, including between sixty 
and seventy artists, of whom some have 
been members for:more than thirty years, 
will give their opening concert on April 12, 
under the direction of Mr. Victor I. Clark, 
associate conductor. 

Special significance will attach to the 
event if, as was lately hoped, the King of 
Saxony should give effect to his original in- 
tention of sending his son, Prince Her- 
mann of Saxe-Weimar, to this country with 
the orchestra. 

Not without much difficulty was the per- 
mission of the King obtained for the proj- 
ected tour. 

The first suggestion of the 
raised loud protests in Dresde 
orchestra is regarded with feelings akin 
to reverence. Finally, however, the ob- 
jections were silenced, and the: King gave 
his consent to the visit. 

In so doing he was largely prompted by 
a desire to give this country a clear proof 
of friendship. Should it be found possible, 
despite recent political complications and 
misunderstandings, to let Prince Hermann 
accompany the organization, the evidence 
of the King’s good will would of course 
be emphasized. 

The Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra 
was founded by Richard Wagner, and is 
looked upon by Germans as an institution 
of national importance. 

Victor I. Clark, the American who is 
concert-master of the organization, is only 
twenty-three years old. So great has been 
his success in Dresden that he has several 
times been entrusted with the honor of 
directing special concerts of the society in 
the place of the chief conductor, Willy 
Olsen. At one of these concerts he was 
complimented by the German Emperor and 
the King of Saxony on his masterly han- 
dling of his musicians. Mr. Clark is secre- 
tary of the Anglo-American Club in Dres- 
den. 
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Miss Duncan Again at Metropolitan 


On Tuesday afternoon, December 22, 
Isadora Duncan will make another appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
supported by the New York Symphony 
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Orchestra, Walter Damrosch conducting. 
For the first part of her program Miss 
Duncan plans to repeat the Beethoven 
Symphony in F, for which many requests 
have been made. 


PROMISE SEVERAL NOVELTIES 


and Mrs. David Mannes to Give 
First of Recitals on Sunday 


The program for the first Sonata Re- 
cital by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes at 
the Stuyvesant Theater on Sunday evening, 
December 6, will consist of the following 
works: Bach, Sonata in E major; Vitali, 
Ciaccona ; Grieg, Sonata in F major, Op. 
8; and Raff, Sonata in E minor, Op. 73. 
Of these the Vitali and Raff compositions 
are little known in New York. Vitali was 
a great violinist, born at Bologna towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century. His 
Ciaccona has rightly been described as a 
worthy precursor of Bach’s famous Cha- 








Mr. 


conne and proves Vitali to have been a 
musician of great skill and remarkable 
talent. 


The Raff Sonata has never before been 
played in public in New York. It is a 
virtuoso work for both instruments and 
is full of melody and beauty. In the slow 


*movement Raff reaches depths but rarely 


sounded in his compositions. The second 
movement (Sehr rasch und fein) is ryth- 
mically musical and interesting, the time 
constantly alternating between 2-4, 3-4, 
4-4 and 4-5, etc. The Sonata ends with 
a brilliant final movement. 





Surprised to Find What a Large Circu- 
lation “Musical America” Has 


A veteran and distinguished manager is 
George M. Robinson, who can go back to 
the days when with the late Mayor Pond 
he piloted Charles Dickens on a lecture 
tour through this country. He can tell 
you of the opera in the days of Maretzek, 
Mapleson and the elder Grau, and of the 
stars that he has managed in the lecture 
and concert field. He can go back and 
give reminiscences of the early days of 
musical journalism in this country, talk 
to you of the critics of the various papers 
throughout the country. 

The present season Mr. Robinson is man- 
aging Miss Clemens, the daughter of Mark 
Twain, Lucille Lawrence, Marie Nichols, 
Charles Dalmorés, Mlle. Gerville-Réache, 
M. Gilibert and others. He was in the 
office of Musicat America the other day, 
and among other things he said: 

“It is a personal pleasure to me, as an 
old-time manager, to note the growing suc- 
cess of Musicat America, I say this be- 
cause of the principles on which the paper 
is conducted. I have recently been on an 
extended tour. Wherever I went, through 
the West, Middle West, far out on the 
Coast, through the East, I was surprised 
to find what a large circulation Musica 
AMERICA has—not merely among musical 
people, but with managers, teachers, sing- 
ers, players. I was also gratified to note 
how highly it was thought of in the offices 
of the leading newspapers. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that my 
personal experience was to the effect that 
the paper seems to have a far larger cir 
culation, certainly, in the places I visited, 
than any other paper of its kind or class.” 





A CARTOONIST’S IDEA OF THE GRAND OPERA WAR 


























From ‘Puck,’ Copyright 1908. By Permission. 
Gatti-Casazza and Hammerstein Open the Battle by Flinging Sopranos, Bassos, 
Baritones, Contraltos and Tenors at Each Other 
Wolstenholme in Frederick, Md. concluded with an improvisation. The re 


FREDERICK, Mp., Nov. 30.—W. Wolsten- ital was much enjoyed by Frederick music 


holme, the English organist, gave a recital lovers. a W.J.R. 
here recently. The program consisted of The members of the Woman’s University 
Frysinger’s “Nocturne,” Guilmant’s “Marche Club of New York City entertained friends 
Funebre and Chant Seraphic,” Kinder’s at a song recital last week in the club 
“Serenade,” the march and chorus from rooms, No. 17 Madison Square (North). 
Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” and Mr. Wolsten- The recital was given by Charles L. Saf 
holme’s own compositions. The program ford, baritone. 
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Bricks on the Chest Advocated by 
One Woman Who Had Discovered 
a “* New Method ”—Violent Gym- 
nastics a Part of the Scheme. 








A well-known New York teacher of 
singing, an Italian, was having his first talk 
with a new woman pupil. 

“You are a great friend of Caruso?” 


she asked. 

He admitted that he was. 

“Then you must tell me something,” 
she went on enthusiastically. “How many 
bricks can he stand?” 

“Bricks?” repeated the professor. 

“Yes, bricks,” she repeated. “How many 
bricks can he stand on his chest?” 

It took some minutes to clear up the 
mystery. Then the young woman told of 
a former teacher who to make her mistress 
of the secrets of bel canto had trained her 
to do her exercises with a brick on her 
chest. That was supposed to compel her 
to breathe from the stomach. She had 
been told by the teacher that excellence in 
singing came from the ability to keep the 
muscles of the chest absolutely still and 
there must be the impression that a weight 
rested on them. The teacher confided that 
Mme. Sembrich could support three bricks 
without trouble. 

Singing teachers who endeavor to im- 
press on their pupils the fact that they 
alone possess the real secret of imparting 
the art have many such tricks. One wom- 
an in Carnegie Hall vowed that she alone 
could teach a perfect legato to her pupils. 
The young women who came to study with 
her were put under a pledge not to reveal 
the means by which they acquired this se- 
cret of the most difficult kind of singing. 
None of them was ever able to show that 
she had learned the art, but the strange 
gee of imparting it finally became pub- 
ic 

The pupil, as she tried to give the sus- 


SOME OF THE “ TRICK. 


” TAUGHT 


tained, drawn out notes that constitute 
good legato singing, had to stand in front 
of a plate into which there fell a steady 
flow of molasses, never broken into sep- 
arate drops. The sight of this stream was 
supposed to suggest to the pupil visually 
the necessary kind of sustained tone. Of 
course it“did nothing of the kind, as a 
pupil who did not have sense enough to 
learn what legato singing was without the 
necessity of seeing it visually suggested as 
well could never achieve it. 

Another deep secret was that possessed 
by a woman who asserted that she was 
able to overcome with a few lessons the 
difficulty that pupils often have with their 
tongues. That deep secret was also not 
to be revealed; but it turned out after a 
while that all she did was to stand for 
several lessons in front of her pupil and 
hold a spoon over the pupil’s tongue to keep 
it in the place it should stay. After a few 
lessons the pupil was falsely told that the 
spoon had been inserted in her mouth. 

“I had to give up my teacher,” said a 
young man who came to a well known in- 
structor the other day, “because I couldn’t 
keep on practicing the way he told me I 
must if I ever wanted to learn anything. 
I was to put a siphon in my mouth in order 
to have the lower jaw open lower than 
I had been able to make it. I was to 
hang the siphon on my lower jaw and let 
it stay while I practised. I tried it several 
times, and then as my term was coming to 
an end I decided to try somebody else.” 

If a man had not sense enough to open 
his jaw as it should be without the ne- 
cessity of hanging a siphon on it there 
was of course nothing for him to learn. 
There are many similar mechanical devices 
to take the place of what the sineer should 
be able to accomplish through his intel- 
ligence. One of these which a teacher used 
to sell for a few dollars was a small bit 
of wood which was to be placed between 
the teeth and cost about five cents to make. 
It was a simple cube of wood, and held 
between the back teeth it opened the mouth 
in what the teacher described as the only 
possible way to sing correctly. 

“The most elaborate mechanical apparatus 
I ever saw,” said a teacher who uses none 
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BY QUACK TEACHERS OF SINGING 


of these things, “was a kind of suit of 
armor into which a singer was supposed to 
slip. It held the body rigidly in place just 
as the teacher thought it ought to be. Those 
parts of the body which needed to be sup- 
ported were held up by the apparatus, 
while other parts that were to be at ease 
were not so held. Of course such an af- 
fair did not give the pupil the least real 
assistance, although it was contrived on 
the principle of the spoon which is meant 
to have its effect after the actual mechan- 
ism has been removed. The pupil was sup- 
posed to remain unconsciously in these 
poses after the sheath had been removed, 

“It was in order to accomplish something 
marvellous in training a singer’s breathing 
that a very laborious practice was followed 
by a teacher. She used to put a contrivance 
not unlike a pair of stays about a pupil’s 
waist and in these was a chain. This was 
drawn so tight that it was all but impos- 
sible for the pupil to breathe from the 
waist, although this is a practice which 
most teachers encourage. This particular 
pedagogue, however, did not believe in it, 
and when she felt the least inclination on 
the part of her pupils to breathe in that 
way she pulled the chain so taut that they 
could not draw a breath except from the 
upper body. Only the women with strength 
enough to resist such heroic treatment sur- 
vived her method. The pupils able to come 
through it with success decreased so in 
numbers that at the last hearing the teach- 
er was on the point of discontinuing this 
way of imparting bel canto to her pupils.” 

“I am so tired after I take my lessons,” 
said a young girl who had just come from 
her teacher the other day and had stopped 
to take tea with a woman who had expe- 
rience as a singer. “Every bone in my 
body aches and after the last lesson I was 
black and blue. I don’t think I'll ever learn 
to sing if I have to do it this way. I had 
no idea what I had to do to cultivate my 
voice.” 

She was too tired to explain just then, 
but after the tea had refreshed her she 
gave an account of the lesson of the day. 

“First I went through some scales,” she 
said, “and then I had to go to the dressing 
room, take off most of my clothes, and 
put on a flannel wrapper. Then I had to 
get down on the floor of the studio and 
roll from one end to the other. Then with- 
out getting up I had to roll back again 
to the other end of the room. What this 
has to do with learning to sing I have no 
idea. In fact, I asked my teacher what I 
did all that for and she told me it was 
to make my body elastic so that I would 
not hold my muscles too rigid. I don’t 
know whether or not I shall be equal to a 
full course of rolling around the floor. 
feel as if I were in training for a circus.” 

This violent gymnastic course of singing 
is a variation of the method of another 
professor who used to make his pupils 
lie flat on their backs and try to sing scales 
and then turn on their stomachs and do the 
same thing. Singing on their backs was 
supposed to teach them to spread out their 
lungs to the furthest capacity, while lying 
on their stomachs forced them to expand 
the stomach against the floor, and this by 
slightly lifting the body strengthened the 
muscles of the stomach. 

“They’re a great lot,” said one of the 
teachers in good standing here, “and it 
is curious to see how some of, their tricks 
have a real foundation in utility that they 
know nothing about. They get an idea of 
what the old teacher used to do and apply 
it in any way that suits them. 

“One example of that was under my eye 
the other day when a pupil came to me 
with tears in her eyes. She told me that 
try as she could it was impossible for her 
to sing before a looking glass and not al- 
low her breath to make a blur on the hand 
mirror. 

“*But 1 never told you to do that,’ I 
said. 

“*But my former teacher did,’ she said, 
‘and I thought it was the only way to prac- 
tice. She told me that all singers ought 
to be able to sing with a looking glass near 
their mouths. If they make a blur on the 
glass it is a sign that they have never mas- 
tered the true principle of singing. I must 
give up, then, for as much as I have studied 
I cannot keep from breathing on the mir- 
ror.’ 

“T told her not to worry about the look- 
ing glass, but to keep right on practicing 
without it. Now the woman who told that 
to the girl had somewhere heard one of 
the principles of the old Italian teachers. 
This was that in practicing certain exer- 
cises in breathing it was necessary to test 
the efficiency of the pupil’s skill by holding 
a looking glass at a certain distance from 
the mouth. If the breath reached that far 
and blurred the glass the exercise was 
not properly done. In case it did not show 





on the glass the pupil had mastered the 
trick. But to teach a pupil to sing and 








Spoons in the Mouth, Running 
Molasses, Suits of Armor and 
Other Foolish Devices That Are 
Popular Among Charlatans. 








not to breathe was about the same as to tell 
them to live and not to breathe. Yet like 
many other absurdities that the incompe- 
tents and charlatans use, there was some 
foundation in good sense for this rule. But 
they did not know how to apply it or 
what it really meant. 

“Most of the teachers who carry on 
these ridiculous proceedings think they will 
find some absolutely new method that will 
attract pupils. Many are misled by this 
term ‘new method’ who do not stop to think 
that the rules of good singing were under- 
stood and practiced much more generally 
two centuries ago than they are to-day. If 
it were possible to give any advice as to 
the selection of a good singing teacher it 
might be safest to say that professors of 
‘new methods’ should first be shunned.”— 
New York Sun. 


The Degeneration of Light Opera 

[W. D. Howells in Harper's Magazine. ] 
The degeneration of an art such as we 
have been lately witnessed in musical 
comedy seems not so much a wilful error 
of human nature, a sin against light and 
knowledge, as the result of a triple illu- 
sion which it would not be easy to trace to 
its source. Which is it that, when an art 
is perfected, as in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
opera, responsibly imagines that some- 
thing worse will be better? Is it the new 
author, who can so easily do something 
worse? Or is it the manager who believes 
that the public will prefer something 
worse? Or is it the public, which seeing 
what the author and the manager give it, 
submissively accepts something worse? Or 
is it a blind conspiracy of all three to 
wander so widely from the line of beauty 
as to describe a corkscrew rather than a 
curve in their course? One of the ques- 
tions involved is whether it is well ever 
to attain perfection, seeing that a decline 
from it involves a sort of depravity from 

which it is so very difficult to pull up. 


Eleanor McLellan 
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Miss Hathaway a Cousin of the 
Famous Contralto Clara 
Louise Kellogg 


Pauline Parker Hathaway, mezzo-con- 
tralto, is a singer who comes honestly by 
her ability and voice, for she is a cousin 
of Clara Louise Kellogg and belongs to 
a family well known for its musical talents. 
Her first vocal study was done under the 
direction of Edwin Luckhart, of New 
York, and since the cessation of her studies 
with him, under the care of Mme. Aurelia 
Jaeger, and her assistant, Mme. Rice, of 
the Brooklyn Master School of Music, 
where her talent won a scholarship for 
her. She is a graduate of Adelphi Col- 
lege, and while in school took a leading 
part in all musical and dramatic affairs. 
Since graduation she has been singing as 
soloist in St. James’s, Brooklyn, under the 
direction of William A. Thayer, and in 
other churches, besides doing much concert 
work. 

Miss Hathaway’s voice is described as 
a mezzo-contralto of great power and 
clearness; it is especially charming because 
of its sympathetic quality. She has ex- 
cellent control of her voice and adapts 
it readily to classic compositions or songs 
of lighter style. In addition to her pleas- 
ing vocal qualities she has an attractive 
stage presence which aids in winning her 





PAULINE PARKER HATHAWAY 


The Brooklyn Contralto, Who Is a 
Cousin of Clara Louise Kellogg 


audience. Though a young singer, Miss 
Hathaway sings with authority because of 
the excellent training and public experience 
she has had. She has already booked 
many engagements for the present season. 











Wagner Stories Told in Translation 
of Neumann’s “Personal Recollections ”’ 








Angelo Neumann’s “Personal Recollec- 
tions of Wagner,” which has just been 
translated by Edith Livermore (published 
by Henry Holt & Co.), introduces a num- 
ber of reminiscences that will be read with 
interest by Wagner devotees. 

Neumann cannot too warmly express his 
admiration for Wagner’s skilful and inspir- 
ing mode of straightening out a problem 
of acting or of stage management. He 
tells something, too, of the composer’s deal- 
ings with the orchestra, as in this instance: 

“Gentlemen, I beg of you not to take my 
‘fortissimo’ too seriously! Where you 
see ‘ff,’ make an “fp” of it, and for ‘piano,’ 
play ‘pianissimo. Remember how many 
of you there are down there, against the 
one poor single human throat up here alone 
on the stage!” 

Another story, perhaps the most char- 
acteristic in the book, belongs to the time 
of the presentation of the “Ring” at Berlin. 
Wagner arrived as the last rehearsals were 
going forward, and Neumann hastened to 
see him at his hotel, What happened there- 
after is thus recounted: 

“After we had arranged a few prelim- 
inary details the Master said suddenly, to 
my great surprise, “Tell me, Neumann—as 


I drove in, I saw Scaria’s name on the 
posters; what are you doing with a lout 
like that?’ I answered, ‘Schelper sings Wo- 
tan in the second and fourth cycles, and 
Scaria in the first and third.’ ‘But why 
have him sing at all?’ said Wagner. ‘How 
did you happen to think of letting that fel- 
low sing here?’ ‘But, Master, I wired you 


my plans. What makes you say that of 
Scaria?’ ‘My dear fellow, he won't do at 
all! No, no, no, no! Give him his price 


and send him off.’ ‘That’s utterly impos- 
sible, Master. I can’t and won’t do a thing 
like that. To announce to Scaria that 
Richard Wagner absolutely refuses to al- 
low him to appear will simply mean his 
ruin as an artist. And more than all that, 
we should be doing ourselves out of the 
greatest and most finished Wotan that ever 
sang the role!’ ‘I can’t see, man, how you 
happened to engage him!’ ‘Because I heard 
him sing the part.’ ‘Where?’ ‘In Vienna.’ 
‘And you liked him?’ ‘I not only liked 
him, I was enchanted with him—and I pre- 
dict you will be, too.” ‘No, no, never! I 
tell you plainly—either you dismiss him at 
once—or else I leave.’ When I realized 
how utterly useless it was to try and over- 
come his prejudice, I made him the follow- 
ing proposition: ‘Master, it’s absolutely 


impossible for us to condemn Scaria or to | 


dismiss him without a hearing. Further- 


more, if you leave Berlin before our per- 
formance, it will be a deathblow to this en- 
tire enterprise. We’re to have a rehearsal 
of ‘The Valkyre’ this morning. Will you 
and your wife come with me now, but not 
appear on the scene? Simply sit in a box 
and listen to Scaria. If he offends you as 
much as you seem to think, you may leave 
Berlin as soon as you like after the re- 
hearsal.’ 

“Then Mme. Cosima added: ‘Listen! 
Neumann’s proposition sounds reasonable. 
We'll meet him half way! We'll hear 
Scaria, at least, and then you can give your 


verdict.’ 
“And _ so it was decided. The Master, 
with his wife, Countess Schleinitz and 


Daniela von Biilow, took their places in the 
lower left-hand proscenium box. He asked 
me to sit in the next box beside him, that 
he might criticise the performance as the 
occasion arose. 

“T had ordered the rehearsal to open with 
the second act of ‘The Valkyre,’ and as 
Scaria turned to leave the stage after his 
great scene in that act, Waener sprang 
from his seat, flew down the steps, and tore 
on to the stage at such a frantic pace that 
I could scarcely follow, shouting, ‘Where 


is he? Where is Scaria? That was glor- 
ious! Man alive, where did you get that 
voice?’ And catching the artist about the 


neck, he hugged him enthusiastically, kiss- 
ing him and saying, ‘But you did that well 
—that wag well done!” 





Farewell Performances for Maurel 


Rumor has it that Oscar Hammerstein 
is preparing to spring one of his annual 
surprises by announcing the engagement 
of Victor Maurel, the French baritone, for 
revivals of “Otello” and “Falstaff.” 

Maurel nearly became a member of the 
Hammerstein forces last season, but for 
some reason the negotiations that had 
been begun came to nothing. He remained 
with the San Carlo Opera Company as 
its artistic director, and gave a song recital 
in New York. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s plan, it seems, is to 
present the veteran baritone, who under 
the Grau régime was one of the biggest 
cards at the Metropolitan, in a series of 
“farewell” performances at the Manhat- 
tan. He was formerly considered the 
greatest actor on the lyric stage, and Jago 
and Falstaff were two of his best rdles. 





Charles Henry Meltzer, epitomizing his 
impression of Emmy Destinn, the Metro- 
politan’s new Czech soprano, says that she 
is “not of those artists who steal into one’s 
heart, She has commanding qualities, tem- 
peramental and magnetic. But she has lit- 
tle or no charm, in the soft, womanly sense. 
She is a will. She is a brain. She is an 
intelligence.” 


MAUD POWELL WITH 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


Both Artist and Organization 
Create Favorable Comment 
in Western City 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 28.—The Sunday 
afternoon concerts of the Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra have been placed on a 
high plane by the success of the first and 
second of the season’s series. The artist 
introduced to the audience at the last one 
was Maud Powell, the famous violinist. 
She has appeared in Seattle before, but not 
as the soloist of a Seattle orchestral organ- 
ization. Mme. Powell’s work has added to 


the fame of Director Kegrize’s organiza- 
tion. The orchestra is showing the effect 
of his painstaking and persistent effort in 
its better ensemble work, finish and 
smoothness. The brass division has not 
shown to better advantage since the organ- 
ization of the orchestra than yesterday, 
particularly in “Farandole,” the fourth 
number of the second l’Arlesiene Suite. 

The orchestral program was the “Mari- 
tana” overture of Wallace, the second 
“l’Arlesienne” Suite of Bizet, and the Ker- 
messe of Godard. Mme. Powell played a 
group of short pieces and the Rondo 
Capriccioso of Saint-Saéns. The program 
was well chosen and arranged and the 
orchestra played with unity and precision 
under the baton of Director Kergrize. A 
notable improvement has been made in the 
brass section by the addition of one more 
man; the organization is now one which 
would do credit to any city. Mme. Powell 
has both power and delicacy, a remarkable 
evenness of tone, quality and finely de- 
veloped technical abilities; her intonation 
is absolutely faultless. In addition to this 
she possesses notable powers of interpreta- 
tion which makes her performance of any 
composition at once musicianly and inter- 
esting. The artist and the orchestra were 
both heartily received and encored. 

The audience in point of numbers was 
all that could be desired. The Sunday con- 
certs are growing in popularity. The ap- 
pearance of artists like Maud Powell and 
Adele Verne and the faithful and pains- 
taking efforts of Director Kegrize to get 
results of a satisfying nature are apparently 
solving the problem of the symphony or- 
chestra’s future so far as Seattle is con- 
cerned, and already hopes are beginning to 
be entertained that it has become a fixture. 
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7 His Father—Classical music, my son, is nin 
music that you can’t whistle, and wouldn’t ee 
if you could.—Brooklyn Life. + YZ 
ae Gi 
“Can we duet?” asked the tenor, a Ye 
“Can we sing the song before us— Vs 
Can we do as they rechoir?” ~ WY 
And the answer was, “Of chorus.” Z VHA 
—Kansas City Star. % ti 
*_ * * y i fl 
“So you are studying French and Italian sof \ 
aR songs ?” YT 
oo; 








The Old Broken Record 


How dear to this heart is the phonograph’s 
singing! 
What fond recollections my memory stir! 
Sweet Jane does the winding and tvrns on 
the music 


While I sit and tell her the tunes I 
prefer. 

But, oh, how it tears my nerve system to 
tatters, 

Oh, how it deranges my comfort and 


bliss, 
When Jane idly 
record 
Which reels off a song that sounds some- 
thing like this: 


slips on an old broken 


“The old oaka-ka-ka—bucka-bucka-bucka— 
Ir--r-r-r-1-r-r-r bou-wow-wow (crickucket ) 
(crick, crick, crick—ooooo ) 
”Tha—hunk- k-k-k (b—r) w-e-l-l. 


My stock of canned music I hail as a 

treasure ; 
often when 

scene 

And topics are scarce, it is truly a pleasure 
To bring out our dear little talking ma- 


For callers appear on the 


chine. 
The time passes quickly and everyone’s 
happy ; 
The phonograph pleases till Jane, so re- 
miss, 
Forgets about winding the works of the 
treasure, 


Which drawls out a tune that goes some- 
thing like this: 


” B—eee -i-i-i-t eeeeceeee—ver s—o 
Ha-ha—hum—b-b-b-b-bl—e 

” T—h—e—rererere—s n oO 
Pl—pl—pl—place 1—i—k—e h 











—Puck. 


* * * 


Johnny—Say, pa, what is classical music? 


“Have you acquired much of a réper- 
toire ?” 

“T haven't progressed that far. I am still 
practicing calisthenics so as to get the ges- 
tures.” 

* * * 

Song Writer—Heard my latest lingering 
lilt, old man? It’s making the horridest 
kind of a hit with the girls. 

Vaudevillian—What’s it surnamed ? 

Song Writer—‘How’d You Like to Be 
the Blarney Stone!”—Puck. 

ea 

What is wrong with the music teacher? 
No daughter of wealthy parents has eloped 
with him for many moons. Years ago he 
was a constant source of danger to the 
matrimonial plans of the mamma of 
Matilda Ann or Maud Hortense. 

Can it be that the decline of his. fascina- 
tions is another proof of the decadence of 
the artistic sense? 

Or has the music teacher himself slipped 
from his romantic pedestal and shattered 
the mold of sentiment? 

Anyway, as a romantic eloper he has be- 
come a profound failure—W. R. Rose in 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 

* * * 

Sam—Did you hear the new soprano last 
evening ? 

Jim—Yes, but I had to leave early. 

Sam—Why, what was the matter? 

Jim—Because her singing reminded me 
I had left my key also. 

* * * 

“These pianos look too cheap,” said the 
young woman with the picture hat, her eye- 
brows contracting slightly. “Show me some 
of the best you’ve got.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the salesman. “May 
I ask you how high you’d like to go?” 

“Me? Oh, I only go to G, but I want 
one with all the octaves just the same.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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The Man—“Don’t you think she has a wonderfully sympathetic tread?”—Woman’s 


Home Companion. 





a while, and we certainly enjoyed it—Knox 
City (Texas) News. 


17; TOWNSEND H. 
* Concert Baritone 
Can be engaged 


George Harvey, the noted editor, said 
of literary grace at a dinner in New York: 

“Grace makes its absence very keenly 
felt. At a funeral I once attended in New 
Hampshire a farmer said a thing that was 
singularly lacking in grace. 

“A funeral hymn had just been con- 
cluded. The farmer leaned forward, 
tapped me on the shoulder and whispered: 

“*Lovely hymn, hey? The corpse wrote 
it.’ ” 








* * 
Season Opens in Knox City 


Monday evening, just after we had en- 
tered the gates of dreamland, we were 
awakened by melodious strains of music 
played on string instruments near our. win- 
dow. Several pieces were played, which 
we enjoyed very much, indeed. It was 
the first serenade we have had for quite 
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from the rudiments of tone-placing 
to repertoire. 
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FROM “MUSICAL AMERICA”? READERS 








The Sheffield Choir’s Visit 


Orrawa, Canada. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 


It is a difficult matter to speak against 
the tour of a so signally beautiful toned 
choir as the Sheffield Choir, of England, 
which toured Canada, but the organization 
which in its home must be a source of local 
pride, proved in Ottawa an attraction lack- 
ing both educational and artistic value. 

An immense throng of spectators was 
seated ahead of time and in good decorum. 
The chorus entered in unseemly disorder, 
in full outside paraphernalia, including 
head wraps, into an ice cold skating rink, 
with open rafters and unseemly advertis- 
ing banners floating in mid air, took seats 
upon a red covered dais of benches before 
a slim, nervous, hard-working conductor, 
perched upon a chair, in lieu of a stand, 
which nearly toppled over several times, 
and to the accompaniment of two pianos, 
played by energetic performers, clad in 
great coats, who struck valiantly and vio- 
lently at the keyboard, yet made no effect, 
for not a tinkle of resonance was percepti- 
ble beyond the center of the arena; faced 
the fur-coated ladies, and gentlemen who 
dared not remove their hats, and opened 
the concert with three numbers from the 
“Messiah,” instead of the appropriate Bach 
Choral “Sing Ye,” which was booked, and 
in anticipation of which eager musicians 
were in attendance. 

After this first “break” the program was 
useless. “Subject to change” was printed 
at the bottom, and the soloists took ad- 
vantage of it. The Wagnerian numbers 
were skipped, and such songs as “Sally in 
Our Alley” and “Daddy” were substituted. 
The “Demons’ Chorus” from “Gerontius” 
was given towards the end of the con- 
cert, when people in a steady stream were 
going home, and the program being with- 
out analysis, the peculiar, unexpected vocal 
noises were not understood; people were 
uncertain whether it was time to listen or 
not. The 600 school children decided this 
music was for their special benefit, and 
with a hearty laugh set up cat-calls for a 
repetition. Musicians sat with tense mus- 
cles and downcast eyes, but whose fault 
was it? 

It was in response to this exhibition of 
true delight that the tenor sang “Sally in 
Our Alley,” using by the way an incorrect 
melody, and gave an encore of the same 
school. 

Two concerts in our good theater would 
have made people on both sides of the cur- 
tain happier. MILpRED SANDERS. 





Musical America as a Christmas Gift. 
Sioux Criry, Ia., Nov. 28, 1908. 
To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

Each year I claim Musica, America for 
one of my Christmas gifts, and one that 
brings greetings from the musical world 
the year round. 

Enclosed find my $2. I send now, so that 
during the Christmas rush it will not be 
forgotten. 

With wishes for continued success, 

Very truly yours, 
Jean Drew-FREEMAN. 





“Without Graft or Financial Obligation” 
WomeEN’s CoLiece, Frepertck, Mp., Nov. 
30, 1908. 
To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 
Please accept my hearty thanks for the 
space and kindly notice you have given me 
in your last issue. I appreciate it, especial- 
ly as I realize that I can have no claim on 
your paper aside from my subscription and 
the honest, though humble, effort for good 
work along musical lines in this locality. 
I thank you for your recognition and en- 


couragement, and that it has come without 


“graft” or financial obligation. 

I was much struck by your recent edi- 
torial along that line, and think your paper 
is ready and willing to recognize honest ef- 
fort for musical progress even from those 
who are working in small places and often 
against great odds. 

Your paper is bright and complete in its 
lines of work. I value it highly. I thank 
you again for your kindness. With best 
wishes, Aaurice G. BeckwitTH, 

Director Conservatory of Music. 





An Interesting Paganini Souvenir 
W. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
November 20, 1908. 
To the Editor of Musitcat AMERICA: 
The article in Saturday’s MusicaL AMER- 
Ica regarding M. Musin’s lecture-recital on 
the History and Construction of the Violin 


STOCK PRESENTS A 
POPULAR PROGRAM 


Thomas Orchestra Wins New 
Laurels in Finely Balanced 
Concert 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—The popular program 
presented by the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra last Saturday at Orchestra Hall 
typified its name in no uncertain way, 
and was extraordinarily successful. 


The standard classic feature of the day 
was Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
which was played con amore as few or- 
ganizations can interpret it. 

The beauty and purity of the orchestral 
tone, its exquisite phrasing and the perfec- 
tion of its ensemble playing in all depart- 
ments were worthy of the highest com- 








Reproduction of a Ticket for Paganini’s Final Concert in London 


Signed by the Great Violinist Himself 


interested me exceedingly, especially, be- 
cause it contained an illustration of the pro- 
gram of Paganini’s final concert in Lon- 
don, given with the assistance of Miss 
Watson. A brother of Miss Watson once 
resided in Philadelphia, and through his 
family connection he secured three tickets 
signed by Paganini himself. One of 
these cards Mr. Watson presented to 
me shortly before his death, and I hereby 
enclose the same in order that those musi- 
cians who are interested in Paganini’s 
work may see his signature. You will 
notice that on the back of the ticket, in 
faint pencil marks, is written “Box No. 13, 
3 Sittings.” 

I wish to take this opportunity also of 
expressing my interest in your editorial “To 
a Young Girl Out West.” You have no 
doubt saved many parents useless priva- 
tion and many half-talented girls heart- 
breaking disappointment. 

Yours very truly, 
MARTINUS VAN GELDER. 





Emil Sjégren’s Address 
New York City. 
To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 

Will you kindly print in your next issue 
the present address of Emil Sjégren, and 
oblige. Yours truly, 

R. M. Royer. 

No. 545 West 144th Street. 

[A letter addressed to William Hansen, 
Christiania, Norway, will reach him.—Ed. 
Musicat AMERICA.] 





A SUBSTITUTE’S FEAT 





Willard Flint Sings in “Elijah” on an 
Hour’s Notice. 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Willard Flint, the bass 
soloist of this city, was called on at a 
moment’s notice one evening last week to 
sing the solo part in a production of 
“Elijah” by the Worcester (Mass.) Ora- 
torio Society. A New York singer had 
been engaged for the part, but was un- 
avoidably detained. 

Speaking of Mr. Flint’s part in the pro- 
gram one of the Worcester papers had the 
following to say: 

“Mr. Flint, who took this part, fully justi- 
fied his reputation in New England as an 
artist always ready for such emergencies. 
The telephone message asking him to fill 
the breach reached him in Boston at 6 
P.M., and in his business suit he caught 
the 6:20 train for. Worcester, and he ar- 
rived at Pilgrim Church a few minutes 
after 8 o’clock. He demonstrated that he 


is not only familiar with the work, but 
that he is an intelligent student and a 
thorough musician. His voice is a robust, 
well-trained baritone, which he used with 
the utmost confidence, and he was enthu- 
siastically encored.”—Worcester Telegram. 


D. L. L. 





Carrie Jacobs-Bond Ill 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—Carrie Jacobs-Bond, 
whose cleverness as a writer and com- 
poser is second only to her popularity as 
an entertainer, has been seriously ill for a 
fortnight past in the Chicago Hospital, and 
all her concert dates have been canceled 
for December. C. E. N. 





The advanced pupils of Edmund Lud- 
wig, of Austin, Tex., gave a recital re- 
cently. Those who appeared were the 
Misses M. Smith, C. Wright, E. Kleberg, 
L. Thomas, H. Parks, S. Schneider, M. 
Huddle, W. Haines and Messrs. Widen, 
Limberg, Morris and Brown. 


mendation in the interpretation of this sig- 
nificant selection. The program opened 
with Brahms’s “Academie Festival,” 
which was followed by Grieg’s  varia- 
tions on “Old Norwegian Folk Song.” 
The Northland and the birthplace of 
the Reformation had their melodies in- 
spired with equal force and finish. The 
second section opened with the charming 
and harmonious overture of Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” and as a con- 
trast to this rollicking composition came 
the Scene Religieuse from Massenet’s “Les 
Erinnyes,” the ‘cello obbligato being fur- 
nished by Bruno Steindel. Certainly never 
before has it been given more rarely rev- 
erential; the audience was held spellbound, 
and it was only after Director Stock rapped 
his baton sharply on the music stand that 
the auditors appeared to realize the work 
had really been finished, and joined in a 
wild tumult of applause. 

Then came two short pieces with or- 
chestrations by Frederick Stock, “The Bee,” 
of Franz Schubert, and the famous “Hu- 
moreske” by Dvorak, and two more charm- 
ingly and delicately differentiated selections 
could hardly be conceived. 

Glazounow’s brilliant “Valse de Con- 
cert” had a sympathetic hearing, and as a 
finalé Frank van der Stucken’s march 
“Louisiana” furnished a melodious fare- 
well to a day of faultless favorites, that ever 
surprise by their beauty as delivered by 
the Thomas Orchestra. C. FE. N. 


UNIVERSITY CLUBS APPEAR 


College Organizations Sing and Play at 
Concerts in Austin, Texas. 


Austin, Tex., Nov. 30.—A concert was 
given recently for the benefit of the fund 
for the memorial to ex-Gov. Hogg. Those 
who appeared were Worthington Clayton, 
baritone; Rudolph Richter, pianist; Jane 
Abercrombie, soprano; G. A. Sievers, vio- 
linist; Louis Clamp, tenor; the University 
Glee Club, directed by Mr, Metzenthin 
and the Quartet Society led by Mr. War- 
ner. Mrs. G. A. Sievers was accompanist. 

The University Band, directed by E. P. 
Collins, the Girls’ Choral Club and the 
Men’s Glee Club, conducted by W. E. 
Metzenthin, and the Girls’ Violin Club, led 
by Katherine Wright, gave a concert in 
the University auditorium before the Alum- 
ni of the school on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. G. M. S. 








Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, who is perhaps the 
most popular of Germany’s concert con- 
traltos, is not singing in public this season. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 
GIVEN IN BROOKLYN 


Thomas Whitney Surette Attracts 
Capacity Audiences—George 
Riddle Gives Reading 


Thomas Whitney Surette’s Brooklyn In- 
stitute lecture-recitals on the “Symphonies 
of Beethoven” are attracting large audi- 
ences at the Academy of Music. The third 
one in the course was given on November 
23, with Herbert Sammond at the organ 
and Charles Gilbert Spross and Ethel May 
Colgate at two pianos. Many stood through- 
out the recital and others were turned away 
because they were unable to find seats. 

Nearly 200 Brooklyn women listened to 
a program, given at the Assembly on No- 
vember 23, by the Brooklyn Amateur Mu- 
sical Club, in which many club members 
took part. The club was assisted by George 
Fleming, Ethel May Colgate, pianist, and 
Mrs. Albert Eckert Chandler, soprano. 
Harry Rowe Shelly is the conductor of the 
club. 

The first chamber music concert by the 
Philharmonic Trio, consisting of Alexander 
Rihm, pianist; Maurice Kaufman, violin- 
ist, and Gustav O. Hornberger, ’cellist, was 
given in Berkeley Institute on November 
24. The trio was assisted by Theresa Rihm, 
soprano. 

The Swedish Glee Club, of Brooklyn, as- 
sisted by Maria Sundelius, Hans Kronold, 
‘cellist, and VU. L. Westlin, organist, gave 
a concert in the Music Hall of the new 
Academy of Music on November 25. 

George Riddle gave his second dramatic 
reading with musical accompaniment in the 
New Music Hall on November 28, In 
this, which was his 125th reading under 
the auspices of the Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, he gave Victor Hugo’s “Lucrezia 
Borgia,” with a musical setting of excerpts 
from Donizetti's opera of the same name 
and played by an orchestra conducted by 
Arthur Claassen. 

E. Mettler Davis, the organist of Grace 
Presbyterian Church, gave a_ dedicatory 
organ recital on November 25, on the new 
organ which has been recently installed. 
He was assisted by Christine Hanselmann, 
soprano. : 

Pupils of Leopold Wolfsohn appeared in 
recital at the Pouch Gallery on November 
23. Lillian Johnson Wheeler, soprano, and 
Elizabeth Peterson, contralto, assisted. 

Mrs. Charles Crist Delmonico, of Brook- 





lyn, will sai’ on December 8 for Paris, 
where she will study for grand opera 
under Dr. Frank G. Dossert. She has been 
doing her preparatory study with Ethel 
Reid, of Carnegie Hall. E. G. D. 


BOSTON TEACHER RETURNS 


Josephine A. Jones Attended Dr. Muck’s 
Reappearance in, Berlin 

Boston, Nov. 30.—Josephine A. Jones, 
head of the Child Garden Music School of 
Huntington Chambers, returned last week 
from a tour of Europe occupying nearly 
five months and covering’ England, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. 

Miss Jones had the pleasure of attending 
the Royal Opera in Berlin early in Sep- 
tember on the occasion of Dr. Muck’s first 
appearance as conductor of the opera since 
his return to Germany after his two years 
in America as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The opera was “Die 
Walkiire,’ and Miss Jones says that she 
has never seen such enthusiasm displayed 
over any director or at any opera. 

Miss Jones heard several other operas 
in Germany and also in Italy before her 
return. She left her school in the hands 
of competent assistants, and on her return 
found a very satisfactory normal class. Her 
correspondence department is also in a 
flourishing condition, and she says it is 
evident that this will be a most successful 
season for her school. D. L. L. 


Gertrude Sans Souci in Washington 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 30.—Gertrude Sans 
Souci, the composer-pianist of New York, 
and Charles Derbyshire, baritone of Ta- 
coma, have, during the month of Novem- 
ber, appeared in the more important cities 
of Washington. Their recitals have been 
in especial demand by musical clubs. Their 
more important dates were Seattle, Taco- 
ma, Bellingham, North Yakima, Spokane, 
Pullman, Walla Walla and Portland. 

Gertrude Sans Souci is becoming well 
known because of her excellent songs and 
piano compositions, and now gives one- 
half of her programs to her own numbers. 
She is ably aided in her presentation of 
these compositions by Charles Derbyshire, 
who sings with sympathy and understand- 


ing. 
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ROGERS IN RECITAL 
WINS NEW ADMIRERS 


Baritone Heard in a Program of 
Broad Range by New York 
Audience 


Mendelssohn Hall contained a large as- 


semblage of New York’s most cultured 
concert-goers on Tuesday of last week, 
when Francis Regers, the American bari- 
tone, gave his annual recital. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Honor and Arms, from “Samson’’........ Handel 
Come Raggio di Sol.........eeeeeeeeees Caldara 
Ce ee ES 0 ck oe 6 ev bee vt rare ec dary? s Handel 
ER ROE o Bo ic cb R ects Speen et ane cen Schubert 
Sonntag 

yp EE EEE EN CI Py eee ye Brahms 
Meine Liebe ist griin J 

Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen } : 

oy |) SN RRP eee mes See eee ee Franz 
Es hat die Rose 

Es treibt mich hin und mee PA er Schaenans 
Ich hab’ im Traum geweinet 

DGtis “DP AMOUT. ob inis oc cto ines ceeai se Saint-Saéns 
L’Hippopotame ..........++:. Bourgault-Ducoudray 
DEINE . ca wri pee bevceeaes coset sageas Debussy 
oy ys a! rere ria eee Old English 
The Pidawe Of LOVGis ciccieiccccvtievedcs Dr. Arne 
Lament for Owen Rowe O’Neill........ Old irish 
In a Garden pee ee VE PPR arr C. B. Hawley 
Song from “Omar Khayyam’”’....... Victor Harris 
Clown’s Serenade.........ss00- Isidore Luchstone 
The Merry Month of May.......... Bruno Huhn 
Rolling Down to Rio............ Edward German 


Mr. Rogers has long since demonstrated 
that he is not made of that material to 
which a standstill is possible. One of the 
most richly endowed of the concert singers 
before the public, he is at the same time 
one of the most sincere and progressive 
in his art. His fine voice and musical in- 
telligence guarantee experiences of very 
real enjoyment to those who attend his re- 
citals, and on each succeeding appearance 
he provides an additional element of pleas- 
ure in the extension of the range of his 
work along still more comprehensive lines, 
in an increased command of the finer 
graces of the singer’s art and greater au- 
thority and impressiveness as an interpre- 


ter. He is one of the few thoroughly sat- 
isfactory and satisfying singers on the con- 
cert stage. 


His admirably arranged program on this 
occasion covered a broad field and required 
an intimate understanding of many diverse 
schools of song writing, early German and 
Italian, later German, modern French, old 
and new English and representative Ameri- 
can products, but he entered into the spirit 
of = with uniformly convincing results. 
The German songs were beautifully given, 
no less effective in its way was Bourgault- 
Ducoudray’s novel and interesting setting 
of Théophile Gautier’s tribute to the hip- 
popotamus, while the audience showed its 
appreciation of the representation of songs 
by American composers by insisting upon 
repititions of them. Mr. Luckstone, whose 
“Clown’s Serenade” ‘was one of these, also 
appeared as the accompanist of the after- 
noon, a position he filled with familiar 
distinction, 

Press comments: 


The intelligence, taste and assimilative power of 
this singer are such that his recitals give more 
and more pleasure to his listeners, as his art is 
ripened oan refined. * * * “Der Wanderer” 
he gave with deep feeling and an accent of in- 
tensity that would not have been credited to him 
a few years ago. His diction in this was excel- 
lent. So with the other songs of his list; they 
showed not only an increased technical mastery, 
but also a greater power of feeling, and giving out 
3 their emotional content.- “Richard Aldrich in 

. Y. Times. 


and good taste have always marked 


Intelligence 
never before so much 


Mr. Rogers's singing, but 





FRANCIS ROGERS, BARITONE 


expressiveness and variety of style as yesterday. 
He has grown notably both in depth of feeling 
and in ability to mould and vary the musical 
phrase.—J. Pitt Sanborn in N. Y. Globe. 


The baritone was in excellent voice and gave 
much pleasure in a program beginning with Han- 
del and ending with a group of American com- 
posers.—N. Y. Herald. 


His program not only showed the good school- 
ing, vigor and lasting qualities of his voice, but 
it was notable also for its particularly clever 
arrangement.—N. Y. American. 





HELEN WALDO’S ENGAGEMENTS 


New York Contralto and Reinald Werr- 
enrath Sing for Woman’s Press 
Club 


Last Saturday afternoon Helen Waldo, 
the New York contralto, and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, the baritone, were soloists at the 
meeting of the New York Woman’s Press 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria. Miss Waldo 
sang Amy Woodforde-Finden’s “Soubah- 
na,” Coleridge Taylor’s “O, Blood-red 
Ring” and the Scotch “Charlie Is My Dar- 
ling” with her customary success, winning 
warm applause. Mr. W errenrath’s singing 
of Secchi’s “Lungi dal caro bene,” Hugo 
Wolf’s “Zur Ruh’” and Harriet Ware's 
“The Forgotten Land,” especially written 
for him, likewise gave much pleasure. 

Next Tuesday Miss Waldo will make 
her third return appearance in New Ro- 
chelle, at a benefit concert for the Home 
for the Aged, at Salem Baptist Church, 
and two days later she will fill a return 
engagement at White Plains, N. Y., as 
soloist with the Neidhardt String Quartet, 
under the auspices of the White Plains 
Fortnightly Club, which engaged her for a 
song recital last year. 





Emil Sauer Plays in Chicago 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—Emil Sauer gave his 
first and only recital here this season Sat- 
urday afternoon under the auspices of F. 
Wight Neumann in Music Hall, entertain- 
a highly critical audience composed 


ing 
largely of pianists—on this occasion 
strangely eager in commendation. 

C. E. N. 





Sydney Lloyd Wrightson, of Washing- 
ton, has recently opened a sight-reading 
class at the College of Music. A class in 
advanced piano technic, under the direction 
of S. M. Fabian, is another new class at 
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KAUFMAN 


Concert—Song Recitals—Oratorio 


Coloratura Pupil of the Celebrated Lehmann 


Teacher of the Lehmann Method. 
809 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Soprano 


TWO CHORUSES SING 
IN BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Fannie Bloomfield - Zeisler 
Margaret Keyes Receive 
Ovations 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 30.—The splendid 
work of the Clef Club under Alfred Jury, 
which achieved such success last year in 
its first season, was again demonstrated at 
its concert on Thanksgiving evening, at 
Convention Hall, with Fannie Bloomfield- 
Zeisler as soloist. The chorus displayed 
commendable freshness of voice, and sang 
during the evening with precision of at- 
of balance and delicacy of 
shading. The singers surmounted the 
choral difficulties in a creditable manner 
and special praise should be given the men 
for their rendition of Sullivan’s “Lost 
Chord.” The excellent effect of the chorus 
work is due to the painstaking care of Al- 
fred Jury, the director, in both rehearsal 


and concert. 
Mrs. Zeisler 


and 


. 


tack, fineness 


again proved herself a 
thorough and conscientious artist in the 
Beethoven Sonate, Op. 31, No. 2, a group 
of Chopin soli, and in pieces by Schiitt, 
Chaminade, Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saéns and 
Délibes. Her charm of expression was es- 
pecially apparent in her performance of 
Schubert’s “Erlking,” which she gave in 
response to an insistent encore. 

Many members and friends of the Buf- 
falo Orpheus, Dr. William Gaertner, presi- 
dent, attended the initial concert of the 
organization in Convention Hall on No- 
vember 23. Julius Lange conducted and 
Margaret Keyes, contralto, and Samuel 
Kotlarsky, violinist, were the soloists. The 
chorus sang an ambitious program and dis- 
tinguished itself, especially in those num- 
bers requiring spirited and powerful ren- 
dition. 

Margaret Keyes was warmly welcomed 
and deepened the favorable impression 
which she made here in her last concert. 
She scored a great success and was com- 
pelled to give many encores. Young Kotlar- 
sky aroused much interest, not only because 
of his youth, but because he played in sucha 
capable manner. Director Lange, who is 
also a pianist, added to the enjoyment of 
the audience by playing several numbers 
with facile technic and satisfying interpre- 
tation. William Gomph was the accompa- 


nist. M. B. 





The Best-paid Tenor in Germany 


Heinrich Knote is the best paid tenor 
in Germany. He is paid $11,000 a year for 
singing in Munich, but he is expected to 
do a good deal for the money. To show 
how differently tenors are paid in Germany 
and in this country, let us say that even 
though Knote sang forty times last year 
at the Bavarian capital, there was com- 
plaint that he had not earned his salary. 
Chere is also complaint that Knote refuses 
to learn any more roles. 


Felix ‘ Mottl, the conductor, recently 
wrote Knote a long letter in which he 
stated that the tenor had been careless 


with regard to details in Wagnerian per- 
formances, details which Wagner himself 
had specifically laid down, and thus the 


orchestral work had been made meaning- 
less. 

Knote replied that the letter, reaching 
him as it did on the day of his wedding, 
was in bad taste. The result of the difh- 
culty is that Knote will no longer be the 
regularly engaged tenor at Munich, but 
will sing there occasionally as “guest.” 


KLEIN “ POP” AUDIENCE 
DISTURBED BY SMOKE 


Fire in a Near-by Garage Threatens to 
Stop Sunday Concert—The 
Misses Sassard Sing 


The large audience at the ninth of Her- 
mann Klein’s Sunday concerts had_ the 
rather questionable pleasure of enjoying a 
good program in an auditorium full of 
smoke. Shortly after the concert began a 
fire was discovered in an unoccupied ga- 
rage in the rear of the theater, and, wafted 
by what Mr. Klein called “an unfriendly 
breeze,” a pungent haze soon filled the 
house. The audience, despite the fact that 
a long time elapsed before Mr. Klein ex- 
plained the cause of the trouble, and the 
efforts of the young women ushers to con- 
vince them that it was only “steam,” re- 
mained quiet, with the exception of a few 
timid people who left with some haste. 

Those who appeared in the program were 
Miles. Eugenie and Virginia Sassard, David 
Bispham, Sophie and Marie Naimska and 
the University Glee Club. The latter sang, 
under the direction of Arthur Woodruff, 
“Lochinvar,” by William G. Hammond, the 
solo part taken by David Bispham and the 
accompaniment played by the composer. 
The club sang with good tone and volume 
and displayed fresh and attractive voices. 
The composer, the soloist and the director 
were recalled several times by the audience, 
which seemed to enjoy the work. 

The honors of the concert were divided 
between Eugenie and Virginia Sassard and 
David Bispham. The Misses Sassard have 
reached a high degree of perfection in their 
singing of duets and give their various 
numbers with a unanimity of shading and 
expression which is as delightful as their 
charming stage presence is pleasing. They 
are heard at their best in a small audito- 
rium like that of the German Theater. 

They should be commended for their 
choice of interesting and unhackneyed 
numbers for this concert. David Bispham 
sang some selections from Schumann’s 
“Dichterliebe,” and a group of songs, with 
beauty of diction and with the artistry for 
which he is known. Harold Osborn Smith 
accompanied with discrimination. The per- 
formance of a movement of the Paderew- 
ski sonata for piano and violin and groups 
of shorter pieces, by Sophie and Marie 
Naimska was received indifferently by the 
audience. 








A festival performance of Cornelius’s 
“Barber of Bagdad” celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of its Weimar premiére under 
Liszt’s baton, will be given at the Weimar 
Court Theater on December 15. A pro- 
logue written by Prof. Dr. Carl Cornelius 
of Basel, a son of the composer, will be 
spoken before the performance begins. 


Church, Wash- 





The choir of St. Paul's 
ington, D. C., Edgar Priest, organist, and 
a aster, gave Clough-Leighter’s “O, 
Give Thanks Unto the Lord,” on Novem- 
ber 29. Mr. Priest is also director of the 
Musurgia Society. 








Fall and Winter 
Tour for... 


SPALDING 
DRESDEN 


MME. JOMELLI 
Prima Donna Soprano from 
Metropolitan and Manhat- 
tan Opera Houses 








R. E. JOHNSTON A4xnNounces 
MME. NORDICA 


ocronen 7th, 1908, TO MARCH “ist, 1909 


Mme. CHAMINADE’S 


FAREWELL APPEARANCE IN AMERICA, TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 15th, CARNEGIE HALL, N.Y. 


“ Tuesday night in Carnegie Hall with the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra. After playing Tschaikowsky's Concerto, Spald‘ng was accorded 
ception which has never been duplicated by any foreign artist, in his first 


concerts, in this country.’ 


PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


(FIRST TIME IN AMERICA) APRIL 12th TO MAY 9th, 1909 


DALMORES 
(Oct. 15th to Nov. 10th, 1908; 
April and May, 1909: 


AGNES PETRING 


MME. LANGENDORFF Soprano EDOVUARD DETHIER 
Mezzo Soprano from Met- SPALDING Beigian Violinist 
repolitan Opera House Violinist SOPHYE BARNARD 
GERMAINE SCHNITZER Mezzo-Soprano 
The Brilliant French Pianist pore, > cree EDWIN Lock HART 

asso 

a DARBISHIRE JONES MARY LANSING 
English "Cellist Contralito 

ISABELLE BOUTON MARIE HERITES AVERY BELVOR 
Mezzo-Soprano Bohemian Violinist Baritone 


Address R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bidg., Bway & 26th th St, N. Y. City 


Telephone, 666 Madison. Private Residence Telephone, 1 


FIRST AND ONLY APPEARANCE IN 
BOSTON, SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 
DECEMBER 12th, SYMPHONY HALL 


a re- 


—Musical America. 


PETSCHNIKOFF 
Great Russian Violinist 


FREDERICK HASTINGS 
Baritone 
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CONSPICUOUS FIGURES IN 


ST. PAUL’S MUSICAL 


LIFE 














H. G. LOGAN 


New Violinist of the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra 


St. Pau, Minn., Nov. 30.—Mrs. Walter 
H. Rothwell, wife of Conductor Rothwell, 
of the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, is the 
center of considerable interest in dusical 
and social circles. 

At the recent symphony concert, Mrs. 
Rothwell was seen in the box of President 
and Mrs. C. O. Kalman and the interest of 
the public was extended to include both 





From left to right, Mrs. W. H. Rothwell, bride of the new conductor of the St. 
Paul Orchestra; Mrs. F. H. Snyder, manager of the orchestra, 
and Mrs. Rosario Bourdon, wife of the new ’cellist 


the distinguished conductor and his attrac- 
tive bride, who listened to the program with 
the attention of a sensitive musician, with 
a personal interest. 

While Mrs. Rothwell sang “Mme. But- 
terfly’ with the Savage English Opera 
Cémpany a season or so ago, she did not 
sing during the St. Paul engagement. It 
has been said that she will sing with the 


orchestra some time during the season. 
Her first professional appearance is eagerly 
anticipated. 

Mrs. F. H. Snyder, business manager of 
the orchestra; Mrs. Rothwell and Mrs. 
Rosario Bourdon, wife of the new leader 
of the ‘cellos in the orchestra, are familiar 
figures in the frequent gatherings of mu- 
sicians at concerts, clubs, teas, etc. 





ROSARIO BOURDON 


The New Leader of the ‘Cellos in St. 
Paul Orchestra 


Mr. Bourdon, although a young man, has 
had years of experience as an orchestra 
player under notable conductors—among 
them the late Fritz Scheel and Carl Poh- 
lig, of the Philadelphia orchestra. His 
work in the St. Paul orchestra is valued by 
his colleagues, by Conductor Rothwell and 
the public. Mr. Bourdon will be the solo- 
ist at a popular concert in the near future. 





PHILA. GERMANS IN CONCERT 


Junger Mannerchor Giver First of Its 
Annual Series. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 30.—The first 
of a series of three concerts was given by 
the Junger Mannerchor here last evening. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra furnished the 
instrumental music. Several vocal artists 
of local distinction sang the solo parts for 
a chorus of one hundred men and sixty-five 
women. Several of the instrumental selec- 
tions are new and will be used in the Sun- 
day concerts of the orchestra. Last night’s 
concert opens the thirty-sixth series given 
annually by the Mannerchor. The hall at 
Sixth and Vine streets was crowded, about 
fifteen hundred attending. The committee 
in charge was composed of Chairman 
Henry Hofman, secretary; Conrad Kolb, 
and Charles Wengal, secretary of the La- 
dies’ chorus. 

The concert was conducted by Louis 
Koemmenich. Frederick E. Hahn played 
violin solos and Edward Shippen Van Leer 
sang tenor selections to good advantage, 
both receiving encores. S. E. E. 





Francis Sadlier, Baritone, and H. Hew- 
lett, Organist, Perform in Erie, Pa. 


Ertz, Pa., Nov. 30.—The fifth annual 
Thanksgiving musical festival was given 
by the Choir of the Central Presbyterian 
Church under the direction of Chrystal 
Brown. The organist was Charles Nelson. 
The choir was assisted by Eileen Millett, 


soprano; Francis J. Sadlier, baritone, of 
Cleveland; Ruth Bowers, violinist, and H. 
Hewlett, concert organist, of Toronto. 

The combined Syracuse University mu- 
sical clubs appeared here on November 27 
in the High School auditorium. The pro- 
gram was given with spirit and dash and 
aroused much enthusiasm. 

The Ben Greet Players and the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra gave “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” here on November 21. The 
work of both organizations was appre- 
ciatively received. 

The weekly organ recital at St. Paul's 
church was given by Harold Bartz, a pupil 
‘of Peter LeSueur, organist and choirmaster 
of the church. FE. M. 





The Washington, (D. C.) Opera Club, 
under the direction of H. E. Saltsman and 
W. de Ford, has recently given on several 
occasions the “Chimes of Normandy.” The 
cast, which gave the work in a very credit- 
able manner, was composed of Harry Ste- 
vens, Charles Bell, Charles Gordon, Agnes 
Farnum and Nell Le Cain. 





Hans Letz, a young violin virtuoso, and 
Dudley Buck, Jr., were the leading artists 
at a concert given recently in the Woman’s 
Club, East Orange, N. J. Others who add- 
ed to the program were Elizabeth Canfield 
Smith, contralto, and Grace V. Correll, re- 
citer. 





Jean Périer, of Pelléas fame, has been 


singing Scarpia in “Tosca” in Paris. 
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MILWAUKEE DIRECTOR'S DEBUT 





Carl Haase Conducts His First Concert 
with Lyric Glee Club 


MiILwAuKEE, Wis., Nov. 20.—Under its 
new director, Carl Haase, the Lyric Glee 
Club, the organization of which Dr. Daniel 
Protheroe was former director, opened its 
session last week with an excellent con- 
cert at Wesley Methodist Episcopal Church, 
under the auspices of the Wesley Choral 
Union. The Lyrics have been recruited up 
to their full strength, and the program ren- 
dered was heartily appreciated. The club 
was assisted by Cora Schlitzberg, con 
tralto; Harriet May Haase, soprano; Har- 
ry Meurer, tenor, and G. Arthur Daniels. 

The event celebrated in a way the tenth 
anniversary of Mr. Haase’s connection with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church as choir 
director. When Dr. Daniel Protheroe re- 
signed as director of the Lyrics, Mr. Haase 
was offered the directorship by unanimous 
vote of the club. M.N.S. 





At a concert given in Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York, last week, Angelina Baccaro- 
Marrese, formerly a prima donna at the 
London and Naples opera houses, was as- 


sisted by Signora Itala Uda, Signora G. 
Aldo Randegger, Nicola Pesce and Luigi 
Todisco. An interesting program was ren- 
dered, the piano playing of Signor Ran- 
degger being particularly appreciated. 








Piano Teachers and Musicians! 


Any improvement, at once SIMPLE and EF- 
FECTIVE, to aid you materially in the exercise of 
your art, ought to gain your attention and imme- 
diate consideration 

THE STRAUCH LOST MOTION ATTACH- 
MENT, now accepted as the standard in its field, 
is simple and effective and will aid you materially 

Easily and perfectly it eliminates the Jost 
motion caused by the use of the soft pedal and 
is a material aid to any musician. 

So great has been the demand for this im- 
provement that the 


STRAUCH BROS. 
PIANO ACTION 


is now manufactured almost exclusively with the 
Lost Motion Attachment. 

This device is the invention of the firm mem- 
bers and is admitted to be the most important 
improvement made in Piano Actions since their 
inception. 

INSIST ON HAVING A STRAUCH ACTION AND 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT 


(The name is stamped on the rail.) 


Strauch Bros., 11th Ave., 13th St., New York 
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MINNEAPOLIS HEARS 
“SAMSON BT DALILA” 


Philharmonic Club Sings Work in 
Concert Form—Daniel Beddoe 
Arouses Enthusiasm 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Nov. 30.—The Phil- 
harmonic Club, of this city, presented, for 
the first concert of its nineteenth season, 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila” in con- 
cert form, in the Auditorium on Novem- 
ber 27. The soloists were Daniel Beddoe, 
tenor; Isabelle Bouton, soprano; J. Hum- 
bird Duffy, baritone, and Francis Rosen- 
thal, bass, 

In previous years the chorus has num- 
bered 350 voices, but for this year the mem- 
bership has been reduced to 200, each 
singer having to pass a rigid examination. 
The result is that the organization is now 
the finest choral body the city has ever had, 
the volume is sufficient for all requirements, 
and there has been a distinct gain in tone 


quality and flexibility, and a quicker and 
more intelligent response to the demands 
of the director. While the women’s parts 
have improved in the change, the male 
voices are strikingly better. The chorus 
sang with fine dignity and breadth, espe- 
cially in the dramatic temple scene. The 
work was given under the able direction 
of Emil Oberhoffer. The accompaniments 
were done with. discrimination by the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra. 

Of the soloists, Daniel Beddoe took first 
rank. Vocdlly and dramatically, Mr. Bed- 
doe was a success in the réle of Samson, 
singing with fervor and intelligence. His 
dramatic ability was shown in the duet with 
Dalila, which was superbly givén, and 
aroused great enthusiasm. Isabelle Bouton 
was at her best in the passages requiring 
sustained tone. Francis Rosenthal, the St. 
Paul basso, created an excellent impres- 
sion, displaying a fine voice and singing 
with intelligence and taste. J. Humbird 
Duffy was somewhat of a disappointment 
in the part of the High Priest. E. B. 





Waldemar von Baussnern’s “Chamber 
Songs” for solo voice, with string quar- 
tet, flute and clarinet accompaniment, are 
to 
on-Main and Stuttgart. 





Mystery of the Manhattan Opera House; 
or, Who Are the Millionaire “ Supers ” ? 
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Society behind the scenes at the Manhattan Opera House is all “het up,” accord- 


ing to the New York World. 


It’s the “millionaire supers” who have caused it. 


On 


the second night of the season, when the applicants for supers’ jobs lined up at the 
stage entrance, they were surprised to see an automobile—not a taxicab, but a reg- 


ular machine—drive up to the door. 
young women. 


» t From it came a quartet—two men and two 
They joined the line, and their presence seemed incongruous, for 


they were all well dressed. They applied for supers’ positions and got them, and 
that evening they appeared with the rest of the supers and received at the end of 


the performance their 50 cents apiece. 


Every opera night since then this quartet 


have appeared at the Manhattan and taken their places in the supernumerary army. 


And each night the 


agitating society behind the scenes in superdom is, Who are they? 


uartet receive $2 among them. Now, the question that is 


If they own the 


automobile, — do they need to be supers? And if they don’t need to be supers, 
why do they take i 





the 50 cents apiece every night? ‘ 





be sung in Berlin, Dresden, Frankfort- - 


MAX ZACH BUILDS 
EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 


St. Louis Music Lovers Are At- 
tracted to Symphony Orchestra’s 
‘ . Sunday “ Pops ” 


St. Louts, Mo., Nov. 30.—Max Zach and 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra are 
drawing large crowds to the popular con- 
certs given in the Odeon on Sunday after- 
noons. This is not only due to the fine 
playing of the orchestra, but also to the 
fact that Mr. Zach builds his programs 
with discretion, having in mind the educa- 
tion as well as the enjoyment of t' 2 audit- 
ors. There are many who claim that the 
Sunday “Pops” measure the real strength 
of the Symphony Society in St. Louis. If 
this is so, this strength is being gradually 
and surely developed by Mr. Zach’s careful 
handling of his forces. 

Hugo Olk, concert-master of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has been joined here by 
his two sisters, Marie and Elizabeth. The 
former is a violinist and the latter a 
‘cellist; both will appear soon ina Mozart 
program which has been arranged to com- 
memorate the one hundred and seventeenth 
birthday of the composer. 

Mme. Chaminade appeared here on No- 
vember 24, at a concert of the Amphion 
Club, and ‘duplicated her successes of. other 
cities. The Amphion Club sang with vigor 
and authority under Director Robyn. Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, who has been heard here 
before, confirmed the previous impressions 
of her worth as an artist; Domenico Russo, 
the tenor, sang agreeably. 

Walter Damrosch gave his lecture-recital 
on “Pelléas. and. Mélisande” before the 
Wednesday Club on November 25. In the 
intimate confines of their beautiful auditor- 
ium this recital proved absolutely captivat- 
ing. E. H. 








MUSIC IN CHICAGO 





New De Koven Opera, “The Magic Bot- 
tle,” in the Windy City 
Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—William E. Zewch, or- 
ganist, appears to be particularly busy in 
the recital field in and about Chicago this 
season. He has had many engagements 

in this and neighboring cities. 
Louise Harrison Slade, whose vecal tri- 
umphs were recently recorded in connec- 


tion with the faculty concert of the Chicago 
Musical College, is coming promirently 
into demand as a soloist, although this is 
her first year in the concert field. 

Reginald De Koven furnished the oper- 
etta in conjunction with Stanislaus Stange 
called “The Magic Bottle,” which was pro- 
dvced here this week at the Majestic Thea- 
ter by a company of sixteen people headed 
by Edith Bradford. This is Mr. De Ko- 
ven’s first contribution to vaudeville, and is 
distinctly entertaining and high class. 

Miss Zarbell, of the Caruthers Normal 
School, who gave a recital in Assembly 
Hall, was particularly pleasing and con- 
vincing in her interpretations of the modern 
selections on the program, and her reading 
of Grieg was quite illuminating. 

Mrs. Gertrude Grosscup Perkins gave a 
vocal recital at Cable Hall last Monday, 
which was notable for originality of com- 
position, as the program was made up of 
songs by Robert Just, who recently joined 
the faculty of the Chicago Conservatory. 
Mrs. Perkins sang groups of songs in 
German, French and English in a fashion 
that charmed her audience. 

Mr. and Mrs. Garst gave a charming 
musicale last Friday evening at the home 
of Mrs. F. H. Kilbourne in Hyde Park, 
who was hostess to the alumni association 
of the Mt. Carroll Seminary. 

Lillian White, soprano, and Sara Suttell 
gave a concert last Tuesday evening at 
Cable Hall that attracted and pleased a 
good-sized audience. 

Alice Genevieve Smith, the attractive 
and distinguished head of the harp depart- 
ment of Lyon & Healy’s, has filled a num- 
ber of important concert dates during Oc- 
tober and Novembef, and has several re- 
citals booked for the current month. 

Arthur Middleton, the basso, who created 
a sensation last season, has been doing 
even better this year, as a plenitude of 
dates will testify. During this month he 


sings nearly twenty “Messiah” engage- 
ments. } . x ; 
Josephine Gerwig, a young violinist, 


gave a successful concert last Friday eve 
ning at Lincoln Hall. 

Charles H. Demorest was the artistic 
organist for the recherché benefit given 
last week at the home of Mrs. H. O. Stone, 
under the patronage of prominent society 
people. 

The Hinshaw Grand Opera Quartet is 
busy nowadays giving recitals all over the 
West, the organization enlisting Ida Belk- 
nap Hinshaw, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gan- 
non, contralto; John B. Miller, tenor; Wil- 
liam B. Hinshaw, bass; Edgar Nelson, pi- 
anist. They gave a very successful con- 
cert last Wednesday evening at the Engle- 
wood Church. oe Ss 





Lilla Ormond’s Activity 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Lilla Ormond, the Bos- 
ton contralto, is to appear in a private 
recital this week here, and will sing with 
the Mendelssohn Club, New York, De- 
cember 8. She has also been engaged for 
special concerts at Bradford Academy, De- 
cember. 9, and in Andover, Mass., De- 
cember 14. Miss Ormond’s success at her 
engagement as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Providence, R. I., 
last week was noteworthy. The concert 
drew one of the fargest audiences in the 
history of the symphony concerts in Provi- 
dence, and the enthusiasm over Miss Or- 
mond’s part in the program was most 
gratifying. Miss Ormond is to sing again 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra De- 
cember 10 in Cambridge. Dt lL. 





Margaret Gorham’s Engagements 


Boston, Dec. 1.—Margaret Gorham, the 
pianist of the Helen Reynolds Trio, has 
a very attractive list of engagements booked 
for the next few weeks. She will play in 
Boston, Worcester and Milton, Mass., this 
week; in Fitchburg December 10 and New 
Bedford December 12. In January her en- 
gagements thus far booked include a Bos- 
ton appearance January 2, New Bedford, 
Mass., January 9 and 11 and Winchester, 
Mass., January 12. In addition to Miss 
Gorham’s concert and recital appearances 
both as a member of the trio and in solo 
engagements she finds some considerable 
time for teaching, and for this work has a 
most attractive studio in Trinity Court. 
This is one of Miss Gorham’s most suc 
cessful seasons. 1S ee 





Marion Green Wins New Laurels 

Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—Marion Green, the 
young basso cantante. is winning golden 
opinions this season for the excellence of 
his work and the beauty of his voice, 
vocally and temperamentally. He appears 
to be particularly well adapted for the diffi- 
cult and trying music of the classics. Of 
late he has sung the role of the Prophet 
in the oratorio of “Elijah” a number of 
times, and his appearance in this part in 
Joliet was recorded in the local press as 
one of the most inspirational bits of dra- 
matic singing that had been heard there 
in a long time. C. E.N. 





Myrtle Elvyn in the Middle West 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30.—Myrtle Elvyn, the 
beautiful and accomplished young pianist, 
gave an extremely successful recital last 
week at the Pantlind in Grand Rapids. 
She is to appear in St. Paul on December 
I as the soloist with the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, and her nearby concert dates 
this month are: Mankato, December 3; Jo 
liet, 7, and then with the Chicago 
Madrigal Club December 1o. C. E.N. 





Kathleen Parlow, the Canadian violinist, 
gave a concert in Berlin last week. 





MUSIC IN ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH 
[Continued from page 3] 





Society’ for the purpose of studying and 
singing the best music. I would charge no 
dues and would make it strictly an East 
Side organization, holding rehearsals and 
concerts right here in the neighborhood. 
I would not make a sight-singing class 
of it, but rather a social and musical club 
for the East Siders who love music. There 
must be many people near here who have 
no emotional or artistic outlet for their 
musical feelings, and I believe that such a 
chorus would prove to be popular and 
would do much good. There is every pros- 
pect of this being started, as the vestry are 
behind me in all of my musical undertak- 
ings. Indeed, we have been entirely in 
harmony in our ideal, which is not to make 
music for the people, but to help them to 
make their own music, and I believe that 
the results show that we are working along 
proper lines.” 





MARY WOOD CHAS 


CONCERT 
PIANISTE 


STUDIOS, 630-631 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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UNIQUE COLLECTION 
OF BOOKS AND MUSIC 


Oscar G. Sonneck Opens Music 
Section of Library of Congress 
in New Arrangement 


iaastiecteeat, D. C., Nov. 30.—On De- 
cember 1 there will be opened in the Li- 
brary of Congress a unique exhibition of 
music, consisting of scores of operas, books 


of music studies and compositions of an- 
cient and modern composers. 

Some of these date back more than a 
century, while others are scarcely a month 
old. They are so comprehensively ar- 
ranged that even the young student may 
consult and gain benefit from the collec- 
tion. This is the work of Oscar G. Son- 
neck, the librarian, himself a musician, 
and well versed in this line of work. The 
opening of the exhibition comes at an op- 
portune time, as the convention of the 
National Music Teachers’ Association 
meets here during the last four days of 
December. The material and its arrange 
ment has been favorably cri.icized by 
American and foreign musicians and libra 
rians; it is one of the most complete co! 
lections in the world. 

A special service was given recently in 
St. Patrick’s Catholic Church to commem 
orate the sixtieth anniversarv of the coro- 
nation of Emperor Francis Joseph of Aus- 
tria. The service was under the auspices 
of the Austrian Minister. Many govern- 
ment officials and diplomats were in attend- 
ance. The ceremony and the music were 
impressive. 

The first public concert of the Washing- 
ton Sangerbund was given on November 
29 in the National Theater before a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The assisting 
artists were Florence Hinkle, soprano, and 
John A. Finnegan, tenor, both of New 
York; the Marine Band Orchestra, under 
the direction of Henry Xander, also ap- 


peared. 
W. H. 





S. C. Bennett’s Musicale 

The first of a series of musical recitals 
under Mr. Bennett’s direction was given on 
Tuesday evening, November 24, in Cham- 
ber Music Hall, Carnegie Hall building, 
New York, before a large and cultured au- 
dience. Mrs. Walter Hubbard, a lyric so- 
prano of excellent quality, sang “Allersee- 
len,” by Strauss; “Im Kahne,” by Grieg; 
“Sunlight,” by Harriet Ware, and “Bel 
Raggio,” from “Semiramide.” Harriet 
Behnée, mezzo-soprano, late of Henry W. 
Savage's “Madama _ Butterfly” company, 
sang with fine effect the “Ah! mon fils,” 
from “Le Prophéte” ; “Scnmerzen,” by Wag- 
ner; “Ein kleines Lied,” by Stolzenau, and 
“Love’s Springtide,” by Hammond. Viola 
Bimberg, a young contralto of great prom- 
ise, sang “Sapphic Ode,” by Brahms; the 
aria from “Samson et Delilah,” “Im 
Herbst,” by Franz; “A Bond Maid,” by 
Lalo, and Mildenberg’s “I Love Thee.” 

Mr. Albert Parr, a well-known local ten 
or, sang an aria from “Carmen” with much 
feeling and careful phrasing. He also sang 
a group of English songs, together with 
Mildenberg’s “A Thousand Thoughts.” The 
accompaniments were played with good ef- 
fect by Elsie Cohen. Mr. Bennett will con- 
tinue these musicales throughout the sea- 
son, together with talks on vocal method. 





A musical tea was given in Austin, Tex., 
recently for the benefit of the Altenheim. 
Those who appeared were Katherine Bick- 
ler, and Mmes. Morrison, Mueller and 
Bickler. 


J. E. FRANCKE 








GIORGIO M. SULLI WINS SUCCESS AS A TEACHER 











Giorgio M. Sulli, the Well-Known Voice Specialist of New York, Who Begins His 
Fourth Season in a New Studio 


Giorgio M. Sulli, the teacher of voice, 
who has just begun his fourth season in 
New York by opening a new studio in the 
Metropolitan Opera House building, is one 
of the most successful specialists in voice 
placing, tone production and interpretation 
in the city. He inherited his taste for mu- 
sic from his mother (who was a talented 
singer), and acquired a thorough musical 
knowledge at an early age. His later mu- 
sical education he received in the Conserv- 
atory of Naples under the tutelage of Al- 


fonso Guercia, Paolo Serrao and Cesi. 

As a teacher he has made a specialty of 
voice work and is exceptionally skillful in 
developing the individuality of each pupil's 
voice. His broad musical knowledge, his 
extensive acquaintance with singers and 
methods and his great personal magnetism 
have made him an exceptional teacher. He 
has done much conducting and has studied 
and made many exhaustive researches into 
matters concerning the training of the 
voice. 





Hubbard Pupils Sing in Concerts 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 30.—Pupils from the 
Arthur J. Hubbard studio have recently 
filled many engagements with credit. Kath- 
erine G. Roche, contralto, sang for the 
Women’s Club of Marlboro and made an 
excellent impression. Her voice is one pos- 
sessing both quality and brilliancy. 

Caroline Hooker appeared as soloist with 
the Lawrence Orchestra, at their first con- 
cert given on November 22. She rendered 
her two numbers with skill and was in each 
instance given an ovation. 

Charles F. Hackett, tenor of the Shaw- 
mut Church, Boston, sang before the Ar- 
lington Women’s Club on November 19 and 
gained the admiration of the audience for 
his fine wo1k. 

Arthur J. Hackett, tenor of Piedmont 
Church, \Vorcesier, sang successfully as so- 
loist at the Board of Trade Glee Club con- 
cert recently given in Worcester. 

Gustav Kogel of Wiesbaden has been 
invited to conduct fifteen concerts of the 
Concertgebouw Gesellschaft in Amsterdam. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON 


Toronto Choir to Sing in Guelph 


Toronto, CANn., Nov. 30.—The success at 
tending the recent production of Elgar’s 
“Light of Life” at the Jarvis Street Church 
has brought invitations from a number of 
places for its repetition. The choir officials 
have accepted an engagement to sing in 
Guelph during December. 

P. Redferne Hollinshed, tenor, has ac 
cepted the position of soloist at the Bloor 
Street Presbyterian Church. 

Fitzhugh Coyle Goldsborough, the vio 
linist and teacner, who recently came from 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed to 
the staff of the Toronto Conservatory of 


Music. BH. HB. W. 





Fanning’s New York Engagements 

Cecil Fanning, baritone, sang on Decem 
ber 1 at the Schindler Art Song Recital, on 
which occasion George Hamlin, tenor, also 
appeared. Mr. Fanning, accompanied by 
Harry Turpen, will sing on December 6 at 
the Hermann Klein Sunday concerts and in 
the near future at the residence of Mrs 
Vernon C. Brown. 


1908-09 








CAPTIVA 


AID IN PITTSBURG'S 
BIG. CELEBRATION 


Musicians Help to Make City’s 
150th Anniversary a Notable 
Occasion 


Pittsburg, Nov. 30.—The Mozart Club 
had the honor of taking part in the festivi 
ties at Exposition Music Hall on November 
25, which day marked the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the naming of Pitts 
burg after William Pitt, of England. The 
Pittsburg Orchestra assisted in an elaborate 
program, each organization giving one num 
ber at the evening exercises, and the or 
chestra playing two numbers at the after 
noon exercises. At the conclusion of the 
evening program the 5,000 people in the 
house joined with the Mozart Club in the 
rendition of “America.” 

Geraldine Farrar made her début before 
a Pittsburg audience last Friday night at 
Carnegie Music Hall, when she appeared as 
soloist at the regular concert of the Pitts 
burg Orchestra. She made a pronounced 
success, singing “L’altra notte” from 
Boito’s “Mefistofle.” In the second part 
of the program she sang songs by Wolfe, 
Loewe and Strauss. The orchestra opened 
the concert with Brahms’s second symphony 
in D Major. The principal novelty of the 
concert was Debussy’s preiude, “The 
Afternoon of a Faun,” and the first hearing 
of this important work in Pittsburg. The 
concert ended with an animated perform 
ance of Wagner’s “Rienzi.” 

The Tuesday Musical Club gave a Bach 
recital on November 24, at the German 
Club. Mrs. Charles Clark, Mrs. Edward 
B. Lee, Mary Ure, Olive Wheat, Ruth Tho 
burn and Anne Griffith, assisted by Dr. 
H. E. Wells, baritone, and Paul Harper, 
tenor, contributing to a delightful program. 

The hall of the Mannerchor Singing So 
ciety, Canal street, North Side, is soon to be 
sold by the sheriff because of a $13,000 debt 
the society is unable to pay. Under the 
direction of Hans Zwickey the society has 
won prizes and medals for singing in vari- 
ous parts of the country; several medals 


were brought to its rooms from Europe. 
recs 
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Elizabeth Dodge’s Activity 


Elizabeth Dodge has just returned from 
Poughkeepsie, where she sang the soprano 
solos in Beethoven’s “Eugedi.” Her en 
gagements for December are as follows: 
December 11, benefit concert in New York; 
December 15, Jersey City; December 20, at 
Paterson, N. J.; December 28 and 30, “The 
Messiah,” with the Apollo Club in Chicago 
and with the Thomas Orchestra. 





The advanced pupils of Margaret Moore, 
of Austin, Tex., gave a recital on a recent 
date in Jesse French Hall. 


cara de RICAUD 


THE ART OF SINGING 


A GREAT ARTIST’S OPINION: 
Madame Langendorff, the great contraltoof the Mct- 
ropolitan Opera, New York, and the Royal Operas of 

Berlin and Vienna, says. May Ist, 1908. 

I studied under the greatest masters wherever my profes 
sional life led me, but I found nowhere asclear and natura! 
a course of tuition as Madame de Rigaud uses in her lc ssons 
In the many hours spent at her studio I have profited 
greatly by her thoroughly scientific method, and I am con 
vinced that with her method of voice treatment she has 
correct>d all kinds of faults in an incredibly short tim: 
and also that she develops small voices so that they blocin 
out tolarge, individual and attractive ones. Toall my voun: 
studying colleacues | wish to say that Madame de Rivaud s 
beautiful art of teaching has proven most helpful and 
valuable. [Translation.] 
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Charles E. Clemens is giving his usual 


organ recitals Sunday afternoons at 
Frances Harkness Memorial Chapel, Cleve- 
land. 

es 

Etta Florence Musser, soprano, and W. 
C. Howell, bass, have been engaged to 
sing in the “Messiah” at Lorain, O., in 
December. 

a 

Mrs. C. W. McKean, soprano soloist at 
North Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa., is 
continuing her studies with Max Spicker in 
New York. 

* * * 

Herbert Sisson, organist, played the 
dedicatory recital on a new organ at the 
First United Brethren Church, , Canton, 
O., November 25. 

a 

Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is to give 
a recital in Philadelphia, December 16, with 
a program of novel and interesting modern 
piano compositions. 

* * * 


Word has been received from Henry 
Uhl, the baritone, from Dresden, that he 
sang there at the American Church. Mr. 
Uhl is on his wedding trip. 

* * * 


Ethel Tozier, a young Washington, 
D. C., pianist, has gone on tour as accom- 
panist with Florence Hinkle. They will 
visit Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Se 

The first concert of a new series by the 
Lecken Club, Boston, Messrs. Copeland, 
piano; Cabot, ’cello; Mahan and Currier, 
violins, and Gietzen, viola, was given on 
Sunday afternoon, November 29. 

* * * 


The Cleveland Gasangverein gave its first 
concert of the season at the Club hall, East 
End, on Sunday evening last. Taubert’s 
cantata, “Der Lansknecht,” was the im- 
portant number. Emil Ring directed. 

‘s: 2 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Sajous are planning 
an interesting song recital to be given in 
their handsome studio, No. 671 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, at which several of 
their out-of-town pupils will take part. 

* * * 


The Kneisel Quartet’s program in Phila- 
delphia last week included Haydn’s E Flat 
Major Quartet, a quintet by Courtlandt 
Palmer, who played the piano part, and 
Beethoven’s beautiful quartet in C Major. 

ec 6.12 


At the first morning musicale given this 
season under the direction of the Harlem 
Philharmonic Society last week in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, a program was given by the 
Adele Margulies Trio, and Anne Roberts, 
soprano. 

* * * 

A recital of Tennyson’s ‘Enoch Arden” 
was given at St. Luke’s parish house, 
Scranton, Pa., on November 6, with Myrtle 
E. Furman as reader, and with a musical 
setting by Strauss. The accompanist was 
J. Willis Connant. 

* * * 

Mrs. George Frear England, of Carnegie 
Hall, will give her musical readings from 
Browning, Kipling and Swinburne at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, during the month 
of December. She will be assisted by Mar- 
garet Anderton, pianist, and a string quartet. 

* * * 

Among the many artists and organiza- 
tions which are ‘to appear in Cleveland this 
Winter are Emil Sauer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, pianists; Alessandro Bonci, tenor; 
Dr. Ludwig Willner, the German Lieder 
singer; the Adamowski Trio; the Thomas 
Orchestra and the Pittsburg Orchestra. 

* * * 


Cora Cross, soprano, formerly of the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music, and now a 
prominent teacher and singer in New York, 
recently gave a song recital at the con- 
servatory. Miss Cross was assisted by 
Francis. L. York, pianist, and Herbert A. 
Milliken, violinist, who rendered Sonata 


Op. 45 (Grieg). 
. ee 2 


Edward Bromberg gave a Russian song 
recital in the Women’s college in Baltimore 
this week, and two weeks later will give a 
similar recital in Athens, Pa. 


In January 


he gives his annual recital in New York 
City. Mr. Bromberg’s studios are at 709 
Carnegie Hall and No. 138 West Ninety- 
first street, New York. 

* * * 


Prof. Edward Young Mason, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, was 
the organist at the free organ concert at 
Convention Hall, Buffalo, last Sunday 
afternoon. He was assisted by Charles E. 
Rykert, bass soloist and choir director of 
the Prospect Avenue Baptist Church of 
Buffalo, accompanied bv William J. Gomph, 

es Se 


Genevieve Mullen, a young soprano, gave 
a recital recently at the Atheneum in 
Milwaukee. This was Miss Mullen’s début 
on the concert platform, and she scored a 
genuine success. She sang three groups of 
songs, old classical arias, modern German 
songs and miscellaneous English songs, 
making a program of sixteen numbers in 
all. 

«0 -& 

The Harvard Improvement Association, 
Dorchester, Mass., has formed a choral 
union of mixed voices. Francis X. Corr 
is chairman and John A. O’Shea has been 
appointed director. At the first concert, 
a cantata and part songs will be performed. 
The choral union hopes to perform an 
oratorio or an opera at the second con- 
cert. 

* * * 

Mme. Cecile Chaminade,. assisted by 
Yvonne de St. André, mezzo-soprano, and 
Ernest Groom, baritone ; two artists selected 
in Europe to accompany her on her Ameri- 
can tour, will be heard in concert at the 
Academy of Music, Philadelphia, Decem- 
ber 9. Her program comprises some of 
her most popular songs and piano com- 
positions. 

., £8 

The Lakme Quartet, composed of Mrs. 
May Dearborn-Schwab, Mrs. Ethel Lytle- 
Booth, Petronella G. Connolly and Mrs. 
A. T. Bushong, gave a concert on Friday 
evening, November 20, at the Heilig Thea- 
ter, Portland, Ore. ‘They were assisted by 
Cornelia Barker, violinist; Della Bradley, 
reader; Stuart McGuire, baritone, and Mrs. 
Arvilla McGuire-Stolte, accompanist. 

* * * 


On Thanksgiving Eve Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Day, of New York, celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their wedding, 
and over forty guests were invited. A 
feature of the evening was the music fur- 
nished by Prof. Vincent Apicella and John 
L. Cheshire, Jr., their combination con- 
sisting of mandolin, lute and concert grand 
autoharp. The music was thoroughly en- 
joyed. 

+ 6 

Pupils of E. W. van Guelpen, of Erie, 
Pa., gave a song recital on Friday evening, 
November 13, and their numbers were gen- 
erously applauded by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Those who took part were 
Minnie Johnston, Mabel Huehn, A. V. Pine, 
Fred. Delano, Annette Hulburd, Lotta 
Langdon, Miss Bessie and Rena Burnham, 
Lois Berst, Ed. Neiner and Mrs. Eva 
McCoy. 

* * * 

The Handel Oratorio Society of Har- 
lem, New York City, held a social evening 
Monday at the clubhouse in West 116th 
street. The officers are J. Posner, Mr. 
Crane and Miss S. Posner. Among those 
present were Misses A. Horwitz, A. Davi- 
dow, H. Rodman, S. Bock, E. Harris, 
Messrs. A. Levinson, L. Krieger, D. Crane, 
L. Robinson, H. Dervey, M. Fischler, G. 
Goldberg. 

* * * 

Wilhelm Middleschulte, organist, and 
Mrs. Marie White Longman, contralto, 
were the soloists at the concert given by 
the Milwaukee Mannerchor at the Pabst 
Theater, Milwaukee, November 5. ‘the 
program opened with Schubert’s “Die 
Nacht.” One of the best numbers was 

“Meine Muttersprache,” by Engelberg, in 
which Rudolph Schmidt appeared as a bari- 
tone soloist. 

* * * 

Louise Allen Lyon, of Detroit, gave her 
first students’ recital this season on Thurs- 
day evening, in her studio, No. 75 Valpey 
building. Those who took part were Eliza- 
beth Cowles, Gertrude Wright, Jean Mur- 
dock, Isabelle Lambert, Frances Lucas and 





Messrs. James Sutherland, Robert Spencer, 
Frank J. Kane, W. E. Denham, C. Derity 
and Bryce McClymont. These recitals will 
be given twice a month. 

* * * 


A musicale was given on Thanksgiving 
night at the. home of Mr. and Mrs. D. F. 
H. McDowell, Pittsburg. - The concert was 
given for the benefit of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. The following soloists took part: 
Ella May Duffin, contralto; Emma C. Saw- 
hill, sopfano; Harry Waterhouse, baritone ; 
George Harwig, tenor; Paul Moore, basso: 
Vere Barstow, violinist; Alice Archer, 
reader, and Bessie Heilman and Dwight S. 
Smith, accompanists. 

* * * 


An organ recital was ~iven at St. Mark’s 
Parish Church, Seattle, om November 7,,; by 
Edwin Fairbourn, assisted by Mme. 
Kaethe Pieczonka, ’cellist, and Albert Gray, 
baritone, formerly of Boston. The follow- 
ing program was given: Sonata in B Fiat, 
Mendelssohn; ’cello solo, “Air,” by Bach; 
Marche’ Religieuse, Chauvet; “It is 
Enough,” Mendelssohn, sung by Albert 
Gray; “Pastorale,” and “Asa’s Death,” by 
Grieg; ‘cello solo, “Adagio,” Pietro Nar- 
dini; solo (selected), by Mr. Gray; “Theme 
in A,” Hurd. 

es ¢ 

On Tuesday afternoon, November Ig, a 
number of Portland (Oregon) ladies. met 
at the home of Mrs. Bessie Bennett, No. 
g10 East Flanders street for the purpose 
of introducing Darwin Wood, a young mu- 
sician. He was born in Philadelphia’ nine- 
teen years ago and gave his. first recital 
there at the age of six years. At the age 
of seven he was the sensation of the Jubi- 
lee Exhibition at Toronto, London and Ot- 
tawa. Mr. Wood afterward toured for 
seven years throughout the States, Canada 
and England. a ‘ 

* * 


Mme. Ogden Crane, of the Ogden Crane 


‘American School of Opera and Dratgatic 


Art, recently gave the first of a series of 
pupil’s musicales at her handsomely ap- 
pointed studios, No. 825-29 Carnegie Hall, 
and had a large and appreciative audience. 
Those taking part were: Helen Dickson, 
Loretta Donihu, Nanette Willoughby, 
Louise Pottle, Julia Goldberg, Frank Ma- 
lone, Emma Ebert and Raymond Gould 
Crane, accompanied by Maleva Harvey. 
Mme. Crane charmed the audience with her 
finished and artistic singing. 
* * * 


A number of professional musicians of 
Seattle have organized the Seattle Clef 
Club. The object of the club, which was 
fathered by Edmund J. Myer and F. F. 
Beale, is to raise the standard of the pro- 
fession in Seattle and to promote a feeling 
of good fellowship among the members. 
At a meeting recently held the following 
permanent officers were elected: Edmund 
J. Myer, president; Dr. F. S. Palmer, 
vice-president; F. F. Beale, secretary; D. 
S. Craig, treasurer; Franz Boyd Wells, 
Michael Kegrize and Gerald Tonning, 
executive committee. 

x * * 


The Women’s Matinée Musical Club, of 
Los Angeles, gave a Los Angeles com- 
posers’ night on Friday a of last 
week at the residence of Mrs. J. G. Hanst. 
The following composers presented their 
own compositions: Mrs. W. T. Botsford, 
Mrs. Jessie B. Small, Sefiorita Marie Az- 
pirez and Jean de Chauvenet. Mme. Lil- 
lian Ballagh sang “Violets,” by Bertha 
Hirsch Baruch. 

* * * 


The Cleveland clubs are actively at work 


and will give many concerts and recitals 
during December. The Rubinstein Club 
will give a concert in the Chamber of 
Commerce Hall on December 4, with Glenn 
Hall, tenor, as soloist. The Singers’ Club 
will give their first concert of the season 
on December 10, with Margaret Keyes as 
soloist. Albert L. Davis, the director of 
the club, prophesies a most successful sea- 
son. The Fortnightly Club will present 
the Thomas Orchestra at its second con- 
cert in Gray’s Armory on December 16. 


x* * * 


The following free lectures on music 
were given last week in New York: Mon- 
day, in De Witt Clinton High School, Dan- 
iel G. Mason took for his subject “Schu- 
bert.” Tuesday evening, at Public School, 
224 East Ejighty-eighth street, the subject 
was “Musical Expression,” by Albert Ger- 
ard-Thiers; Wednesday evening, at Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, the subject 
was “Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony,” by 
Thomas W. Surette; Friday evening, at 
Public School No. 52, the subject was 
“Songs of Scotland,” by Lena Duthie, and 
the subject for Saturday evening of this 
week will be “Parsifal,” by Rubin Gold- 
mark, at Cooper Union. 

* * * 


Cecile Buek, the celebrated young dra- 
matic soprano, will sing the following pro- 
gram with the Schubert Club, in Seattle, 
Wash., where she went to fill an engage- 
ment formerly booked for Mme. Shanna 
Cumming: Gounod, “Queen of Sheba”; 
Chaminade, “Sur La Plage” ; Marie An- 
toinette, “C’est Mon Ami”; Clara Schuman, 
“Das ist ein Tag” ; Bizet, “Vielle ,Chanson” ; 
Grieg, * ‘Mit einer Primule veris’ ; Brahms, 
“Wir Wendelton” ; Tschaikowsky, “War ich 
nicht ein Halm” : Willeby, “I Mind the 
Day”; A. Foote, “I’m Wearing Awa”; 
Herman Lohr, “Mollie’; MacDowel, “In 
the Woods”; Henschel, “Shouggie Shou” 
Henley, “A Bowl of Roses”; Bruno Uscar 
Klein, “Russian Song.” 

* o* ‘+ 


An enjoyable musicale was given in the 
Woodlawn Reformed Church, Flatbush, N. 
Y., the Rev. John Gilmore Addy, pastor, 
on the evening of November 17. The art- 
ists were Carolyn Beach Taylor, pianist; 
Georgina Walsh, violinist; H. n. May, ten- 
or, and Mrs. J. K. McAlpin, reader. Miss 
Taylor played Brahms’s “Hungarian 
Dance” with admirable technic. Miss 
Walsh, who is a pupil of Henry Schra- 
dieck, charmed her hearers with her play- 
ing of Vieuxtemp’s “Bohemienne,” and 
Popper’s “Pepetuum Mobile,” and was re- 
peatedly encored. Mr. May sang Mas- 
cherom’s “For All Eternity,” and C. B. 
Hawley’s “I Wait For Thee,” with much 
expression and artistic finish. 

ee 


In his thirteenth annual organ recital 
given in';Elm Park Church, Scranton, on 
Thanksgiving night, J. Alfred Pennington 
played a program of organ compositions 
written entirely by English composers. He 
was assisted by John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
of New York. The following program was 
given: Sonata in D Major, Sir Frederick 
Bridge ; “Meditation,” E. J. Sturgis; “Nach- 
spiel,” T. Tertius Noble; tenor solo, “Sum- 
mer,” from “The Swan and _ Skylark,” 
Thomas, sung by John Barnes Wells; 
“Pastorale in F,” William Faulkes; “Can- 
tilena in A Flat,” W. Westenholme; “Vil- 
lage Pastorale,” W. H. Hopkinson; “Grand 
Chorus,” Alfred Hollins; tenor solos, se- 
lected, by John Barnes Wells; “Caprice in 
B Flat,” Herbert W. Botting; “Triumphal 
March,” Leonard senniker. 
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WHERE THEY ARE 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 





Individuals 
Adamowski, Timothée—Washington, D. C., Dec. 14. 
Anthony, Charles—Boston, Dec. 10; Hartford, 


Conn., Dec. 14. 

Austin, Florence—Plainfield, N. J., Dec. 8. 

Baldwin, Samuel A.—College of the City of New 
York, Dec. 6. 

Benedict, Peari—State College, Pa., Dec. 7; Mari- 
etta, O., Dec. 9; Ypsilanti, Mich., Dec. 10; Bos- 
ton, Dec. 21; Worcester, Mass., Dec. 29. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler, Fannie—Pittsburg, Dec. 10; 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 12; Philadel- 
phia, Dec. 16. 

_ Bispham, David—Detroit, Dec. 9. 

Bos, Coenraad V.—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 
Dec. 18. 

Chaminade, Cecile—Philadelphia, Dec. 9; 
Hall, New York, Dec. 15. 

Cumming, Shanna—Forest City, Wash., Dec. 5. 

Cottlow, Augusta—St. Paul, Jan. 7. 

Claassen, Arthur—Brooklyn, Dec. 5, 12 and ig. 
serwonky, Richard—Boston, Dec. 11. 

Damrosch, Walter—Columbus, O., Dec. 7. 


Carnegie 


Destinn, Emmy—Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Dec. 7. 

Dethier, Edward—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 15. 

Dodge, Elizabeth—New York, Dec. 11; Jersey 
City, Dec. 15; Paterson, N. J., Dec. 20; Chi 


cago, Dec. 28 and 30; Milwaukee, Dec. 29. 
Dufft, Carl—Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Dec. 9. 
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The Italian Solo Brand is perfect in every 
respect, and the material the best obtainable. 
The prepared “ Damp Proof" is especially 
adapted to Solo Playing in the open, as it 
will withstand any moisture or perspiration, 
and like the “ Italian Solo” String has all 
the features of the highest-priced Italian 
Strings made. 

The Banjo and Guitar Strings are made 
with the same care as the Violin Strings. 

Each string is furnished in separate envel- 
ope, plainly marked. Remember, every 
string is guaranteed. 


We are Sole Distributors of 
these Celebrated Strings. Violin- 
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‘“‘Trutone’’ Strings. Full particu- 
lars and prices upon request. 
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that money can buy 
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MUSICAL 


Duncan, Isadora—Metropolitan Opera House, 
Dec. 22. 

Elman, Mischa—New York, Dec. 10 and 12; Dec. 
17 (matinée); Manhattan Opera House, New 
York, Dec. 20 and 27. 

Evans, Edwin—Allentown, Pa., Dec. 7. 

Farrar, Geraldine—Washington, D. C., Dec. 14. 


Foote, Arthur—Boston, Dec. 8. 

Franko, Sam—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, Dec. 
22. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—Brooklyn, Dec. 4; Baltimore, 
Dec. 11. 


Hall, Glenn—Oberlin, O., Dec. 8; Cleveland, O., 


Dec. 9; Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 10; Chicago, IIl., 
Dec. 13; Painesville, O., Dec. 14; Evanston, 
Ill., Dec. 17; Boston, Dec. zo and 21; Troy, 
Dec. 23. 

Hamlin, Geo.—Detroit, Dec. 9. 

Hartmann, Arthur—Central California, Dec. 5; 
San Francisco, Dec. 6. 

Hudson, Caroline—State College, Pa., Dec. 7; 
Marietta, O., Dec. 9; Ypsilanti, Mich., Dec. 9 


and 10; Sandusky, O., Dec. 11; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dec. 12; Yonkers, N. Y., 
Mass., Dec. 29. 


Dec. 15; Worcester, 


James, Cecil—State College, Pa., Dec. 7; Mari- 
etta, O., Dec. 9; Ypsilanti, Mich., Dec. 10; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Dec. 12. 

Jomelli, Jeanne—New York, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 
15; Chicago, Dec. 22 

Jones, Darbyshire—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 15. 

Kilduff, Mrs. Blanche H.—Boston, Dec. 9. 

Klein, Kari—Columbus, O., Dec. 2. 

Kremer, Aloys—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 
Dec. 17. 

Knight, Josephine—Boston, Dec. 3. 


Lathrop, Mrs. Ben.—New York, Mendelssohn 
Hall, Dec. 11. 
Lawson, Dr. Franklin D.—Boston, Dec. 9. 


Lhévinne, Josef—Chicago, Dec. 6; Milwaukee, Dec. 
7; New York, Dec. 11; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 12 
New York, (evening) ; 


(matinée) ; Dec. 12 


Northampton, Mass., Dec. 16; Boston, Dec. 18, 
19 and 27; Providence, R. I., Dec. 29. 
Langendorff, Frieda— Minneapolis, North and 


South Dakota, during December. 
Learned, Ellen—Englewood, N. J., 
Lund, Charlotte—Montclair, N. J., 
Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David 

New York, Dec. 6 
Marchesi, Blanche 
Martin, Frederick 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Belasco 


7. 
IT. 
Theater, 


Chicago, Dec. 20. 
Troy, N. Y., 


Boston, Dec. 21; 


Dec. 23. 

Meyn, Heinrich—Boston, Dec. 10 

Miller, Christine—Washington, Pa., Dec. 14-16; 
Evanston, Ill., Dec. 17; Minneapolis, Dec. 25; 
Milwaukee, Dec. 29. 


Morgan, Geraldine Theater, New 
York, Dec. 13. 

Nordica, Lillian—Victoria, B. ©., Dec. 8; Tacoma, 
Wash., Dec. 9; Portland, Ore., 
Francisco, Dec. 13; Oakland, Cal., Dee. 


Dec. 16; Los 


Stuyvesant 


Dec. 11; San 

15; San 

Cal., Angeles, Cal., 
Dec., 18; San Diego, Cal., Dec, 21. 

Ormond, Lilla—Cambridge, Mass., 


Petschnikof, Alexander 


Francisco, 


Dec. 10. 

— Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, Dec. 6; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, Dec. 7; Philadelphia, Dec. 11 and t2; 
New York, Dec. 13 and 14 


Rogers, Francis—New York, Dec. 8; Rutland, Vt., 


Dec. 15; New York, Dec. 17 and 30. 

Schelling, Ernest—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 6. 

Spross, Chas. Gilbert—New York, Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 15. 

Strong, Eduard—Plainfield, N. J., Dec. 6; North- 


field, Minn., Dec. 9; Sac City, Ia., Dec. 11; 
Janesville, Wis., Dec. 14; Minneapolis, Dec. 17; 
New York, Dec. 21; Worcester, Mass., Dec. 20. 
Sembrich, Marcella—Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
Dec. 7; Buffalo, Dec. 8. 
Spalding, Albert—Chicago, Dec. 5; 
Dec. 6; Rockford, Ill., Dec. 8; 
Swickard, Josephine—New York, Dec. 6 and 21. 
Tewksbury, Lucille Duluth, 


Minneapolis, 
Chicago, Dec. 13. 


Minneapolis, Dec. 25; 
Mich., Dec. 29. 

Thompson, Edith—Concord, Mass., Dec. 16; Lex 
ington, Mass., Dec. 17; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 19; Philadelphia, Dec. 21; 
New York, Dec. 22. 


Townsend, Stephen Boston, Dec. 9 


Waldo, Helen—New Rochelle, N. Y., Dee. 8; 
White Plains, N. Y., Dec. 10 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Boston, Dec. 9; Erie, Pa., 
Dec. 17; New York, Dec. 19 

Winkler, Leopold—Reading, Pa., Dec. 7 

Wiliams, Evan—Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 20 

Williams, Charlotte—Boston, Dec. 9. 

Wiiliner, Dr. Luding—Boston, Dec. 7; Albany, 
Dec. 9; Chicago, Dec. i2; Buffalo, Le« 1S; 
New York, Mendelssohn Hall, De« 18; Phila 


delphia, Dec. 28; Pittsburg, Pa., Dec. 30 
Young, John—Philadelphia, Dec. 30 
Choruses, Etc. 
York, Mendelssohn 


Quartets, 
Soctety—New 


Orchestras, 
imerican Music 
Hall, Dec. 30 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York (matinee), 
Dec >: Cambridge, Mass., De »; Boston, Dex 
rt, 12 and 13; Worcester. Mass Dec 1s: Bos 
ton, Dec. 18, 19, 24 and 26; Providence, R. L, 
Dec. 29 

Bostonia Sextet Cilub—Everett, Mass., De 6; 
Boston, Dex 10 

Cincinnati Trio—Cincinnati, Dec. 8 

Cecilia Society—Boston, Dec. 9 

Cserwon String Quartet—Boston, Dec. 9 

Grasse Trio—New York, Mendelssohn Hall, 
Dec 


Dec. 10 
New York, Dec. 22. 


Guido Chorus—Buttalo, 


Hess-Schroeder Quartet 





Klein’s Sunday “Pops’’—Deutsches Theater, New 
York, Dec. 12. 

Kneisel Quartet—Boston, Dec. 8; 
Hall, N. Y., Dec. 15; Brooklyn, N. 

Lekeu Club, The—Boston, Dec. 20. 


Mendelssohn 
Y., Dec. 17. 


Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra—Los Angeles, 
Cal., Dec. 18. 

Mead (Olive) Quartet—Mendelssohn Hall, New. 
York, Dec. 10. 

Minneapolis Orchestra—Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 


6 and 20. 
Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, Dec. 8. 
Mozart Club—Cincinnati, Dec. 10. 
Musical Art Society—Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 17 (evening). 
New 
York, Dec. 26 and 29. 


New York, 


York Oratorio Society—Carnegie Hall, New 


New York Concert Co.—State College, Pa., Dec. 7; 
Marietta, O., Dec. 9; Ypsilanti, Mich., Dec. 10; 
Buffalo, Dec. 12. 

Pittsburg Orchestra—Bufialo, Dec. 8. 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra — Philadelphia, 
Dec. 11 (matinée), Dec. 12 (evening). 

Philharmonic Society—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Dec. 11 (matinée), Dec. 12 (evening). 

Russian Symphony Society—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Dec. 10 and 12. 

Symphony Society of New York—Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Dec. 8; Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 12; 
New York, Dec. 13, 22 and 27. 

Theodore Thomas Orchestra — Chicago, Dec. 5 
and 6. 

Tolmanina Trio—Winchester, Mass., Dec. 10. 


Young People’s Symphony Concerts Carnegie 


Hall, New York, Dec. 18 and V9. 
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MME. C. DE RIGAUD 


One of New York’s Best Known Teach- 
ers of Singing 


Mme. C. De Rigaud, who is now firmly 
established as one of America’s leading 
teachers Of singing, studied violin at an 
early age with Ole Bull and singing with 
Mme. Schroeder-Hanfstangl, and after that 


with Disconzi, one of the leading con- 
ductors of Italy. 
One of her best pupils is Mme. Lan- 


gendorff, of the Metropolitan Opera House 
company, who is already well known by 
music lovers in this country. Bertha Tay 
lor, Lola Sachs, Fanny Ferguson von Tur- 
ner, Pauline French and Elizabeth An 
glin are some of Mme. de Rigaud’s most 
promising pupils. 


LADIES’ CHORUS REORGANIZES 


Atlantic City Society Begins Work— 
Mendelssohn Club Sings 
Attantic City, N, J., Dec. 1.—The Phil 
harmonic Ladies’ Chorus of this resort has 
reorganized after a discontinuance of work 
for three years, and will again begin active 
rehearsals under the direction of Mr. 

Kroll. 

The organization known last year as the 
Men’s Choral Club of the Y. M. C. A. has 
taken a new name; hereafter it will be 
known as the Mendelssohn Club. John S. 


Ingram is the director. The chorus num- 


bers sixty voices. The first concert was 
given on November 30. 
Three chamber music recitals will be 


given during the Winter in the studios of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Ireland. The re- 
citals will be played by a trio composed of 
Charles Eberhardt, violinist; Paul Zierold, 
‘cellist, and Mrs. Joseph H. Ireland, pianist. 
John H. Ireland, tenor, will assist. 
The Crescendo Club sang at the last 
state meeting of the Congress of Mothers 
of New Jersey recently held in this city. 


pe ey A 





Félia Litvinne sang Wagnerian excerpts 
at the last Colonne Concert in Paris. 


The Wa-Wan Press 


7th Year 
Let Us Get Acquainted ! 


throughout the 








Music lovers and musicians 
country—we want to get in touch with you by 
direct correspondence, We want you to know 
what we are doing for American music, not by 
hearsay, but by actual examination of our work. 
We want to know doing, and 


you to fresh and 


what you are 
whether we may not introduce 
new fields of musical interest. Send us copies of 
programs you are giving, or hearing. But above 


all send for some of our particularly successful 


Musie on Approval 


and look it over. For voice, for example, there 
are: 

The Pirate Song, Two South American 
Gypsy Songs, The Faery Song, by Henry 
Gilbert. 

Four Sea Lyrics, by Campbell-Tipton. 

Full Fathom Five, and Where the Bee Sucks, 
by Frederic Ayres, 

And for piano: 


American Indian Melodies, From Mesa and 
Plain (Western sketches), and Owasco 
Memories, by Arthur Farwell. 

Nocturn and Ballad, by Noble Kreider. 

Three Miniatures, and Legend, by Arne Old 

berg. 


Is your voice high or low? Do you want diffi- 
We will send catalogue 


Address 


cult or simple music? 
and name prices and discounts. 


THE WA-WAN PRESS, Newton Center, Mass. 
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Melba 





Learn Melba’s art 
from Victor Red Seal Records 


What a help it would be if you could have Melba 
come into your home and sing over for you a few times 
that difficult aria you are struggling with! 


Victor Red Seal Records 
make you thoroughly familiar with all 
of her matchless style. 


Melba records, 12-in., $3 


Ask your music dealer to play for you the latest Red Seal 
Records by Caruso, Calve, Eames, Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba, 
Plancon Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich and Tetrazzini. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distribut 
To got best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 


You can. 
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WHAT JOSEF HOFMANN SAYS 
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the critics, musicians, and the public in general comment 
upon the beautiful singing qualities of my piano. In the | 


OF THE STEINWAY: | Ce eBnabe 
“TI have tried Russian, Austrian, German, French, SI 
| the orld's Be: bYesye 
Steinway alone power, tenderness, and daintiness are com- 
bined, while in all other pianos one quality is sacrificed 


and English pianos, but only when I play the Steinway 
for the other. | — tel | Yom 
















“T use the Steinway because I know it is the best, | 710 
and I praise it because good work ought to be encouraged. | wt KN ABE & CO. 
America may well be proud of the achievements of Stein- | BALTIMORE NEW YORK WASHINGION 
way & Sons.” | 





















Chirkering 
PIANOS ) 


For over eighty-five years the leading exponents of the latest developments in pianoforte construction. 
MADE SOLELY BY 


ESTABLISHED 123 CHICKERING & SONS _eBOSTONU.S.A. 



























Alason § Fermin EVERETT 





PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” ° ° 
New Artistic Standard 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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For Sixty Years 


coe PalO wit Pians 


THE 
Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 
Beautiful quality” of tone, 


HAZELTON 
PIANO 7 Made in CONCERT GRANDS, chakeadia not "andes 
has stood for the highest cM T L & NIXON P} ANOS ERANDS nh durability. 


in piano construction 


Hazelton Bros. — conics Cae GME i cae a it ie | Che Baldwin Company 
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66-68 University Place New York | THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. : : 10-12 East Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 0. | 142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI 
THE represents P 
llenry ‘& Miller cai Sterling the higher | Mathushck Piano Mfg. Co. : 
ideals in C 
| Piano and Player Piano Construction. _ 
PIANOS DERBY, CONN. 2 beh . 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. P IANOS MADE IN BOSTON +> VP LOS th 
ESTABLISHED C.H. DITSON & CO. | "Made ONLY by us at re 





BOSTON 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVes | NEW HAVEN. CONN. is 
The Ss h @. % idl Pj SEND FOR OUR BOOK OF Be 
di 
tric eidler Piano CONOVER PIANOS |: 
0 
The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal te wi If you are interested in the purchase of « piano, send for this book. It is richly illustrated with engravings showing = 
Factory and Offices | x the Conover. "Let us tel you fly aout this instrument Sack hen Es entbeclantie nian lanes great Sai 
oo e © anc other icahlons u est C 
140th Street and Robbins - sate NEW YORK CITY | THE CABLE COMPANY, Manufacturers, CHICAGO - 
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